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Darkness and gloom without; coldness, deso-;colored hair from the stone-like temples, but it 
tion, and death within !—How the wind moaned } was all Death, Death—the very atmosphere sa- 
in the pine woods, and whistled sadly and weird-;vored of his presence! 
like around our dilapidated cottage. I crept} They took me away from the room, and clothed 
close up into a corner, and wept. No soft handme in the dark garb of mourning; they braided 
wiped away the chilling tears which ran slowly;up the curls which had been her delight. And 
down my cheeks; no gentle voice whispered—then came the black coffin, and the dismal pall, 
“What ails my darling ?”’ but the cold mocking, ‘and the white linen was folded closely over the 
winds echoed my wild sobs, and the dismal{breast where my desolate head had so oft been 
creaking of the fir branches smote like a spirit-;gathered, and her thin hands were laid away in 
voice upon my ear. their last rest; in the churchyard in a corner, 
My mother was dying! They said so, and I;devoted to the poor, was made her grave, and I 
knew it—nay, I felt it! I knew that the grim?saw the green sods covered over all that I held 
monster was watching near, that he would soon; dear on earth. 
bear away to the pale shades of eternity my! Uncle Randolph came for me. The letter 
only treasure, my only remaining friend—my‘ which had conveyed to him the tidings of his 
mother ! only sister’s death, and her dying wish that he 
would care for her poor Zelaine was not unno- 
ticed ; and now he had come to take me away 
from my mother’s grave, to his cold, stately 
home, at Pinewood. I felt an instinctive dread 
when he drew me toward him, remarking, with 
cold indifference—“ Zelaine you say is her 
name,” then, turning to a hired lady who had 
ing! It couldnot be! Had not the carmine on$cared for mesince my mother’s death, he said— 
hercheek been growing brighter and brighter un-}“ She has her mother’s eyes, only with a wilder 
tilit had rivaled the damask rose? and had not her} expression ; but her complexion is dark and sal- 
mildeyeslately caught aray oflightfromtheHea-/low. Poorthing!—she will never be handsome ; 
ven beyond the stars, and shone more brilliantly {but no matter, she is Edith’s child,” and, pusb- 
thanever before? No,no; it could not be that/ing me away from him, he bade me prepare for 


she was dying; and I crept to the door of her}the journey with despatch. 
I visited my mother’s lowly resting-place and 


closed in sleep. bade farewell to her ashes; I cast long, linger- 
They told me she was dead! The cold, graying looks on everything endeared to me, for her 
light of a tempestuous morning, was struggling }sake, and then, with tearless eyes, I suffered my 
eb broken windows, when they bade me}uncle to place me in the carriage. No words 
me and look atmy dead mother. I hardly re-}were spoken as we rode rapidly along. Coldness 
alized it—I could not! I passed my hand wan-}and gloom were taking possession of my heart, 
deringly over the ice-cold brow; I laid my cheek} and, child that I was, I felt a sad presentiment 
Upon the damp lips ; I pushed back the chestnut-;that I was approaching nearer and nearer mise- 
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Strange faces were hanging over her death- 
couch, and strange hands were wiping the dews 
from her forehead; they would not allow her 
thild—her own cherished Zelaine—to stand 
there where the dark spirit would so soon in- 
vade. I wept as none but a grieved child can 
Weep. My mother, my own blessed mother, dy- 
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ry, that hope and love were fast receding ; and} and, with a child’s love of adventure, I tried the 
I laid my head down on the cushions and wept. knob of the nearest. It yielded to my touch, 

I had often heard my mother speak ofher bro-; and, with an unhesitating step, I entered along 
ther Walburn, and I was prepared to find him stern} gloomy gallery, whose extreme end lay ing 

and cold, but not so very, very chilling toward; black shadow. Shading the lamp with my 
his orphan niece, the child of his only sister.— ; hand, that the strong current of air might not 
Aunt Mildred I had never seen, but report called } extinguish it, Ihastened forward, and found my. 
her proud and uncharitable. A gloomy pros-}self in what was evidently the picture room of 
pect for a child nine years of age! the mansion. 

The sun was sinking to his home behind the; Grim-looking images were hung upon the 
blue mountains, when we arrived at Pinewood, 'walls; bearded cavaliers ; demure, sober ma- 
my uncle’s residence. Gloom, gloom was all;trons; young ladies in blonde tunics and long 
around. The dark stone fronts of the sombre} ringlets, with, here and there, a’ landscape of 
pile of buildings, seemed to look down frown-} rare beauty. 
ingly upon me, and the pine trees, black in the} At the extremity of the gallery, I paused, In 
gathering shadows, moaned sadly and hoarsely;a modern gilt frame hung a picture, which, 
in the chill evening breeze. : youngas I was, drew my whole heart towards it, 

The hall into which we entered was dreary,}It was the likeness of a boy perhaps fourteen 
like the outside, and the long frescoed parlor ;}summers old, sitting on a little hillock, by the 
into which the servant ushered us, was almost} side of a clear stream. The features were pur- 
as forbidding. A fire was burning on the am-}ly classic in their outline. Eyes large, brown, 
ple hearth, and the red light lay warm and ; and lustrous; the clustering auburn hair was 
bright on the crimson covers of the chairs, and 3 flung carelessly back from the broad, open brow, 
amid the pink roses on the carpet. Uncle bid } and round the finely curved lips lingered asmile 
me lay aside my wraps, and warm my chilled} of inimitable sweetness. 
limbs ; and then, as if he had done all that was} I remained, spell-bound, gazing on the pic. 
expected of him, he left me alone. ture, till the deep, sonorous tones of the hall- 

At last—it seemed an age to me—the heavy} clock rung out on the dull air, striking twelve, 
oaken door swung slowly open, and uncle Ran-} Reluctantly I turned away, and, seeking my 
dolph appeared, followed by a lady robedin dark; room, I threw myself on the bed, and, over- 
velvet. 

“ Mildred, this is the child, Zelaine Arlington,} When I awoke, the red sunbeams were lying 
Edith’s child,” and the stately lady took a step} on the ceiling at the foot of my bed, and, on 
forward, and kade mecome toher. Trembling-3 rising, I found, to my suprise, that my own gar- 
ly—for there was something in her great grey}ments had been taken away, and those of s 
eyes that frightened me—I obeyed. She push-} costlier texture substituted. 
ed back the disordered hair from my forhead,; I dressed myself as well as I was able, and 
and an impatient expression crossed her hand-{combed out my long tangled tresses; but! 
some face as she spoke, “ Pshaw! what a disa-} missed my own dear mother’s soft hand on my 
greeable countenance! Walburn, take her to} forehead, and her sweet kiss on my lips. Oh 
the housekeeper, and let her be clothed more} God! this desolation of heart is terrible! 
befittingly. The room in the eastern tower is to: Again, I sought the picture-gallery. I could 
be hers,” and with a queenly step, aunt Mildred ; not resist the wish to gaze upon that picture, 
withdrew. : which had so deeply enchanted me. 

I da not know how I kept back my tears. I,} Istood enraptured before it. There seemed 
who had been always spoken to with the voice‘ a smile almost lifelike on the warm lips, as the 
of love; who, at every childish grief, had been ; rosy beams of the morning sun rested lovingly 
lifted in a mother’s pitying arms, and held close } on the still features; and before that picture! 
to her gentle breast—to be treated thus indif-: could have knelt in adoration. J loved it as! 
ferently! But I swallowed the great sobs which } had loved nothing on earth before, except my 
were welling up from my heart, and followed ; mother. 
uncle Randolph to the housekeeper’s room. The} I was summoned to breakfast, and never shall 
housekeeper was not more cordial than her mis- I forget the gloom and bitterness of that mom- 
tress. She gave me some warm tea and toast,/ing meal. No kind words, no smiling glances 
and lighted me up to the room which, for the;to greet me; only a cold, “ Zelaine, take your 
future, was to be mine. :place there,” and, with a withering heart, I 

How thankful I was when I was left alone! } obeyed. 

I was not superstitious, as are most children of} Aunt Mildred was a superbly beautiful wo- 
my age; had I been so, the room in which I}man. I could not help admiring her, notwith- 
stood might have filled me with fears. It was a}standing the haughtiness which character! 
room of octagonal shape, lighted by two large win- } her whole bearing. 

dows, surmounted by heavy oak carvings. the} After breakfast, my course of study was 
walls were black with age, and the dark bed-' marked out, and, returning to my chamber, 
hangings swept the green matting which covered }I essayed to learn the lesson aunt Mildred had 
the floor. A large chair of antique pattern, aj given me. 

modern lounge, and a few minor articles of nent | My eyes overflowed many times, for there was 





fort, completed the furniture of the apartment.}no kind one to assist me and encourage me 
There were two doors leading from the room, } when I wearied. Aunt Mildred said I had done 





come by weariness, I fell into a deep slumber. © 
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yell, but, in future, she should expect me to do 
much better. 

After I had recited, she said to me, “ Zelaine, 

ur study hours will be from ten till twelve, } 
and from two to four; after that you are at lib-} 
ety to run out of doors and play, if you wish ; 
only be careful and not fall of the rocks, by 
the seaside.” 

My heart gave a wild bound of joy when the 
old clock chimed four: and, throwing on my 
bonnet, I went out of the great gloomy house 
into the clear sufishine. I ran on, and on, nev- 
erstopping until the beating of the surge on 
the rough, rocky shore, arrested me. "Twas a 
yild, glorious sight! Dark, high rocks fringed 
the bold shore, and, climbing upon the very 
summits, I sat down. My soul was full of the 
wild grandeur of the scene. The white foam 
boiled and seethed around the frowning grey 
weks, and the hoarse groaning was like exqui- 
site harmony in my ears. I sought out a deep 
grotto on the highest peak, and here I carried 
the tips of fir boughs, and strewed the rough 
foor, A large stone split off from the main por- 


; 


tion of the rock, answered for a seat, and on 
my new throne I was happier than on the soft 
eushions of uncle Randolph’s luxurious fau- 
teuils, 

My soul is one of the wild and terrible. From 
childhood, I have delighted in the grand and 
awe-inspiring. A tempest is my delight. Ilove 
it, The roarings and tremblings of the whirl- 
wind are dear to my soul’s very fibres! Here, 
om these drear rocks, I resolved to pass my lei- 
sure hours, for I found a strange joyousness in 
listening to the deep, measured roar of the 
ocean, and in gazing out on the violet expanse, 
unvaried as far as the eye could reach. The 
gathering night shadows warned me to return, 
and, casting behind me a regretful glance, I hur- 
tied back to Pinewood. 

Why need I linger on this portion of my life ? 
Itwas the same from day to day, and from yearto 
year. The same unvarying round of duties. My 
study hours were passed in the picture room, be- 
fore that picture, although I had never yet asked 
asingle question regarding it. How hadit found 
aplace in the family collection, I knew not, unless 
iy uncle had seen it somewhere, and, admiring 
its extraordinary beauty, became its purchaser. 
Bethat as it might; Icarednot. I loved it with 
all the wild enthusiasm of my nature, and, be- 
fore it, I offered up my prayers to the Great Fa- 
ther; for I fancied the deep, loving eyes looked 
down upon we pityingly, and the fancy made 
me happy. 

Every afternoon, I went to the “haunted 
teks,” as the wild headlands were called by the 
Mighboring fishermen. Many were the dark 
tales told of my favorite rocks—of weird voices 
breaking out on the midnight air, and of pale 
forms dancing fantastic measures on the beach, 
but for all this, I loved the dreaded locality 

r. They told me, in whispered tones, of a 
dreadful night when a gallant ship went down 
With all her noble crew, beneath the frenzied 
Waves | * * + e * * * 

Time passed, until I was sixteen years of age. 








Matters stood the same at Pinewood. My aunt 
was still beautiful and stately, and my uncle 
submerged in business. 

There was much company at the house, but 
no one noticed me. Sometimes, indeed, young 
men, with mammoth dickies and astonishing 
breadth of whiskers, would stare at me with 
their sleepy-looking eyes, but I cared not for 
their scornful glances: the animal was too in- 
ferior to cause me any other emotion than con- 
tempt. 

Thus, unloving and unloved, I passed my 
childhood and youth; that portion of life which 
is, to the favored child, so full of happiness, 
was to me a sandy desert, with, here and there, 
an oasis of tears. 

Oh, there were times whenI so longed for the 
enfolding of loving arms, and the music of kind- 
ly voices, and all my utter loneliness rushed 
like a great avalanche over me. 

In the meantime, my studies had been ardu- 
ous, and I had made rapid progress. A cross 
old Bachelor of Divinity was employed to initi- 
ate me into the mysteries of hic, hec, hoc, and 
the lighter literature of la langue Francais. 

At sixteen, I was better educated than many 
a maiden who has been all her life a denizen of 
the school-room, and comes forth with a diplo- 
ma, rich in staring capitals. 

One dreadful night, when the storm-king had 
unbound his myriad fiends, with liberty to rage 
uncontrolled, I threw on my mantle and took 
my way to the cliffs. Oh, the wild, exquisite 
grandeur of that night! The red lightning 
flashed athwart the pitchy blackness, lighting 
up the boiling ocean until it seemed a boundless 
plain of fire. The winds howled like infuriated 
demons, and the hoarse, crackling thunder 
mingled its voice in the elemental war. 

I threw myself down on the wet rocks in an 
ecstacy of delight. It was all in accordance with 
my own spirit. I rejoiced that my soul sympa- 
thised with objects which strike terror to the 
heart of man! In my total isolation from hu- 
man sympathy, I felt the need of something out 
of the world and yet of it—something on which 
the hand of Divine Power had rested. 

Ihad lain but a few moments, when, high 
above the roar of the waters, broke upon my 
ears a wild, startling scream, like that of a hu- 
man being in the last struggle for life. 

I sprang to my feet, and, as a burning glare 
lit up the water, I saw, with horror, a large, dark 
vessel borne swiftly by the winds toward the 
low, sandy reefs, which extended far out beneath 
the water. Misanthropic asI was, I was not un- 
pitying. My heart went out in sympathy to the 
strange ship, and I vowed to try and save one, at 
least, of her numerous passengers. 

During my residence at Pinewood, living a great- 
er part of the time on the seashore, I had be- 
come familiar with the management of a boat, 
and could swim like a water-fowl. 

I sprang down the rocks to the little cove, 
where the fishing skiff, in which I had often 
sailed, to the neighboring islands, lay moored, 
With an uritrembling hand, I loosed the fasten- 
ings, and, in a moment, I was abroad upon the 
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ocean. The water around me boiled like the}around. Oh! how beautiful she was! I felt a 
contents of a forging cauldron, but what cared thrill of envy as I compared that soft, sweet 
Ifor that? I loved danger—my whole being} face, and golden tresses, with my own haggard 
rejoiced in it. features and elfish locks. God forgive me] 
Every rock and sunken reef for miles along} could not help it ! ; 
the coast, were familiar to me, and I knew that} * x ° . * * 8 
it would be death for me to attempt to keep in-; Morning’s light dawned on a dreadful spects. 
land of the strange vessel, which was now with-}cle. The beach was strewn with boxes, bales 
in a quarter of a mile of the breakers. It}and broken timbers, remnants of the ill-fated 
required all my strength to keep the boat right} vessel; and more dreadful than all, the ghastly 
side up, but my courage did not fail me. At} bodies of those who had gone down beneath 
last, I heard the fatal crash, dull and heavy, fol-!the dark waters, were every moment washed 
lowed by a deep gurgling cry which will forever} up by the surf. They were buried, by my 
be vivid in my memory; and then the light-: uncle’s orders, on the green hill just beyond the 
ning showed me nothing but the rolling ocean, } grove of cedars, and a plain white monument 
and, close on my bow, a few pieces of broken: was placed there to mark the spot. 
timber dashing around the rocks. $ Melicent Warden, that was the name of the 
And again did that wild scream ring out with } rescued maiden, had narrated to us the particu. 
appalling distinctness, and, resolved to save or; lars of the wrecked vessel. She was a richly. 
perish with it, I rowed my frail craft in the di-;freighted merchantman, with a few passengers, 
rection whence the cry proceeded. A mo-;bound for a Mexican port, and by the strong 
ment, and the friendly lightning threw around ; winds she had been borne out of her course, and 
its lurid glare, and revealed to me the object of; met destruction in the manner already men- 
my search, clinging to a broken fragment of the} tioned. 
bowsprit. An instant more, and I grasped the Miss Warden was a passenger on board the 
struggling fellow-being in my strong hands, and } ship, a native of England, and having been re- 
drew her into the boat. ‘cently left a destitute orphan, she had been ad- 
“Oh save me! save me! save me!” was the; vised by friends to come to America and engage 
wild cry, as the woman grasped my arms with;in teaching. The captain of the ship in which 
the vice-like strength of frenzied terror. I;she had sailed, had been her friend, she said, 
shook her off. “Lie still, or I will throw you; and would have landed her at some United 
overboard !”’ I cried, sternly, for I knew that the : States port, east of the Gulf. 
slightest movement might send us to destruc-} She had no friends, she said, in this country, 
tion. The woman sank down senseless in the} and sitting in a corner, that I might not betray 
bottom of the boat, and I put forth all my} my emotion, I listened to her story. I had no 
strength to gain the entrance of the cove. : friends, either, but I had not beauty, glorious 
How, I scarcely know—I reached the shore in} beauty, to recommend me, as Melicent Warden 
safety. My uncle, together with several of the} had. 
neighboring fishermen, had gathered on the} AsIhad expected, uncle and aunt adopted 
beach, aroused by the shrill cries, and they? Minnie Warden. I had felt that they would, 
were horror-struck when they saw my strange’ from the first, and strange as it may appear, | 
situation. I verily believe that they thought was grieved at the thought. Not that I feared 
me fresh from the infernal regions. Uncle: the estrangement of their affection from me, for 
Randolph started back in affright at beholding: they had never loved me, but I did not like to 
me, for he had thought me in bed and asleep ;} have my blessed solitude invaded—I feared, | 
and he was, I thought, about to censure me for; scarcely knew what. 
my inexplicable conduct, when his eyes fell on} Minnie was kind to me, how could she be 
the insensible burden which had fallen from} otherwise—I had saved her from a dread fate! 
my wearied grasp. { But, somehow, distrust of her crept into my 
“Good heaven, Zelaine! what have youjheart,I knew not why, but with a woman's 
here?” Then, pausing a moment as if slowly ; foible, I disliked her. 
comprehending the whole, he said, as he lifted; One day there came a letter to Uncle Ran- 
the dripping figure in his arms, “You are a‘ dolph, bearing on the envelope the post-marks 
brave, noble girl, Zelaine !” Sof several European mail-offices; and with 4 
I followed uncle and his senseless charge to} face beaming with pleasure, he perused its con- 
Pinewood. Aunt Mildred was horrified when} tents, and then handing it to Aunt Mildred, he 
she heard the whole account, and scolded me;rubbed his hands together in glee, and ex- 
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severely for the “ great risk I had run.” 3claimed: “Read, Mildred, read! Herbert is 
And she whom I had saved— would that I could } coming home !” 
breathe out on paper her unrivalled loveliness!; Aunt sprang forward eagerly to catch the let- 


But why attempt it? She was evidently about} ter, and her eyes sparkled when she had read 
my own age; slighter in form than myself—a}it. ‘“ Who is Herbert?” asked Minnie Warden, 
blonde. The golden hair, dripping with the looking up wonderingly from the collar she was 
cold brine, curled close and thick around her! embroidering for Aunt Mildred. I should not 
snowy forehead, and the long, silken eye-lashes Shave dared to ask that question. 
lay still on her white cheek. ; “ Herbert Warrener, my nephew,” proudly 
After a long time, by the aid of restoratives,? returned Aunt Mildred; “is it possible you 
she opened her eyes and gazed wonderingly ! have never heard me mention him? He has 
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heen in Europe the last two years, improving; I thought of all this; then came memories of 
inhis profession—that of an artist. His por-}later days—of cold looks, stern words, of love 
trait, taken when he was very young, hangs in} withheld; of wild yearnings, unsatisfied affec- 
the picture-gallery. Have you never seen it,{ tions, of a heart whose treasures were running 
Minnie ?” to waste, returning nothing but gall and bitter- 
Iheard no more. He whom I had loved so}ness. I sat there on the damp grass, until the 
wildly was coming! I brought out my heart} lowering sun warned me of the night’s coming. 
to look at it. Why had Aunt Mildred never} Then I arose, mounted Inferno, and rode slowly 
spoked to me of her nephew? Why had she} toward Pinewood. 
not asked me if I had seen his portrait? Alas!} Herbert was coming, probably was there al- 
alas! I was a poor, plain dependent—hated} ready. And Minnie—I knew he would love 
for the ugliness with which God had endowed} her! With an artist’s eye, and a poet’s soul, 
ne! Bitter, bitter thoughts passed through my } how could he help it? and what mattered it to 
nind, and then I was calm—the whirlwind in} me, if he did? I feared to answer. 
ny bosom subsided, and I went about my duties; Pinewood was in sight. I heard gay voices 
quietly as ever. $on the portico, as I rode toward the stable, and 
Great preparations were making for Herbert } the night wind bore to my ears the sound of a 
Warrener. The long suit of rooms in the deep, mellow voice, which fell upon my spirit 
yestern part of the mansion, which had so long } like the breathings of an angel: 
been vacant, were opened, and set in order for; “Zelaine? quite a romantic name! Pray, 
his coming. Minnie assisted at everything— Aunt Mildred, what is she like ?” 





there was nothing for me to do. Aunt Mildred’s voice broke the spell, as she 
I passed these days of anticipation mostly { replied: 
outof doors. I hada passion for equestrianism,; ‘ She is a strange creature, Herbert ; you will 


and mounted on a high-mettled horse, which }not like her. She is reserved to the last de- 
belonged to my uncle, but had long before been 3 gree; and as for affection, she loves nothing in 
given up as unmanageable, I galloped over the; the world but an unmanageable horse, that will 
@untry for miles, the excitement being well-*? permit no one to come within hearing distance 
fitted to my wild moods. but herself—ah!—here she is now,” and the 

Inferno, as I had named my steed, was a?rest of the conversation was inaudible. 
noble animal, coal black, and fiery as my heart; Aunt Mildred sent a servant to inform me 
could wish. There was asympathy between us. ? that tea was waiting ; and hastily changing my 
He loved me as well as a dumb creature could } riding apparel, I descended to the parlor. The 
love, for he would neigh with delight when Ijroom was dimly lighted, but I distinctly saw 
approached him. He was my pet, my favorite, }the occupants. Aunt Mildred arose and led me 
the only living thing I loved, and I would pass : forward : “This is Zelaine Arlington, Herbert, 
hours brushing his smooth, glossy coat, and ‘she said; and the hand that grasped mine was 
combing out his long, tangled mane. You will’ warm and friendly, and the voice was very 
think me foolish—perhaps I was. sweet, that said : 

The day appointed for Herbert Warrener’s; “Zelaine, I hope we shall be very good 
arrival, came at last. I felt unable to meet him $ friends.” 
whose shadow I had so long secretly adored,; At the tea-table I saw him in all his glorious 
and I set out on Inferno for a ride over the: beauty. He was the mature counterpart of 
hills. I rode on, and on, until I reached the$that idolized picture. Nobleness and truth 
dense forest that skirted Pinewood. Here, ina shone from his clear, dark eyes, and around his 
little glade, I dismounted, and let Inferno feed; mouth was the sameirresistible smile. I loved 
at will, chim! I felt it in every fibre of my being. 

Isat down on the green grass, in the thick, } Me . 9 i = 7 ei 
wol shade, and communed with myself. Igazed} Days passed. Herbert Warrener was still 
mall the beautiful things around me, and I‘with us, He spoke to me but seldom, for I was 
felt a strange, new tenderness stealing over‘cold toward all his friendly advances. I so 
me. I thought of my dead mother, cast out of $ feared that he would discover my fatal secret, 
the hearts of her relatives, and why? because ‘that I dared not trust myself to look in. his 
the had loved a son of poverty. My mother, } face. 
whose maiden name was Edith Randolph, had} Minnie was of a very timid disposition, and 
married Richard Arlington early in life, against it was only to please Herbert that she had under- 
the will of her parents and brother; and they {taken to learn to ride. A docile little pony was 
had disowned her, and turned away their affec- } purchased for her, and pleasant days, Herbert 
tions from her. Two years after my birth, my $ instructed her in the art in which he excelled. 
father died, and left my mother with that last {Sometimes I went with them, and oh! how I 





‘Wesource of poor women, plain needle-work. ; wished that I could be frightened, if it would 


She had given her employers her life, every {only bring him near to soothe me. 

stitch was a drop of her life-blood, and at last,; It was spoken of at Pinewood, that Minnie 
worn out with earth, she laid down in that sleep {should be Herbert’s wife, and her beauty and 
§ welcome to the broken-hearted. A letter’talents were extolled daily. 

Witten just before her death, had touched the} Minnie would laughingly declare her inten- 
feelings of her last relative, her brother, and he ; tion of captivating him, and tossing back the 
lad immediately set out for his sister’s orphan. ' wealth of shining curls which shaded her fair 
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face, she would say, with evident satisfaction, : hot temples, and put back the shining threadg 
“Ts it not fortunate that I have no rival here ?”’; of hair from his flushed brow. 

Warrener was an artist of the highest or-; From that time, for seventeen days, he was 
der; his pictures were rare specimens of the}in an agony. I never left him—I felt no weari- 
glorious art, and before the creations of his: ness—no need of rest. My hand administered 
pencil I have stood entranced for hours. He } the nauseous medicine—my arms held him 
never showed me his paintings, but to Minnie’s ; when his bed could no longer afford him rast, 
taste he fashioned many a glowing landscape. { The disease attacked him only internally, 

A “ 2 og ” ° . * therefore, I was spared the pain of seeing hig 

News came to us that the small-pox had } face distorted by its ravages. He would have, 
broken out in its most virulent form, at a}at long intervals, moments of sanity, and, at 
neighboring village, and that several had already }such times, he would call me to his bedside 
died of the infection. yer thank me again and again for my kindness, 

Minnie was almost wild with apprehension. } as he was pleased to call it, and entreat me to 
“To be disfigured by that shocking disease! ; be careful for his sake, if not for my own. 
oh, dear! oh, dear! what was to be done m3 John, the old servant, was attentive to my 
Aunt Mildred at last succeeded in pacifying her, slightest wishes, and I every day despatched to 
and had but barely succeeded, when the door 3 the family the state of Herbert’s health. 
opened, and Mr. Warrener came hurriedly in. Mr. Warrener grew better. The physician 

“Aunt,” said he, hastily; “Dr. Gray pro-}said he would be saved, and I retired so thank 
nounces my head-ache and langour the pre- God for his mercies. 
monitory symptoms of small-pox, and——” Consciousness and reason returned at last, 

“Oh, horrible! horrible!” exclaimed Minnie,‘ and Herbert’s first inquiry was for Minnie. 
pallid with fright, “where shall we go? what } Very calmly I told him of her, and asked if he 
shall we do?” {wished to see her. He placed his hand to his 

“Leave the house as soon as possible,” re- } forehead, as if to recall some lost thought, and 
plied he; “I would sooner die than endanger} then he said, suddenly: “Tell me, Zelaine, did 
those I love.” ‘she desert me willingly, or did Aunt——” 

But who will stay with you, Herbert? who; He stopped, and added, sorrowfully, “ ah, yes,I 
will care for you?” asked Aunt Mildred, hesi-$ remember ; all left me but you, Zelaine! Noble 


eee 








tating. S courageous girl! come to me, I want to look at 
I stepped forward. “Mr. Warrener,I will} you.” 

stay with you,” I said, calmly. : Istepped to the bed-side. “Hold your face 
He looked at me in astonishment. ‘down close to me, Zelaine. What makes you 


“Very well, be it so,” said Aunt Mildred; “if} look so pale and sad? Ah! I had forgotten—it 
the disease should attack you, it will not in-{is your long night-vigils with me—lie down, 
jure your looks, you shall stay ;” and with a; poor child!” and he passed his hand caressingly 
relieved air she left the room. ‘over my tangled hair. 

None of the servants, with the exception of} Slowly Mr. Warrener recovered strength. I 
an old farm laborer, who had had the disease in $ tended him as I would have tended an infant. 
Germany, his native country, could be prevailed : How dear, how very dear he had become to me, 
on to remain at Pinewood; and so I was to be <I dared not confess, even to myself. He would 
left with only an infirm old man, and my sick} sit and look at me for hours, as I read to him, 
charge. Sor worked by his side. 

Aunt and Uncle, with Minnie, went to a: In spite of the’precautions of Dr. Gray, his 
country relative’s early that afternoon, leaving‘ beautiful hair fell out, until he was almost 
instructions for me to inform them of anything;bald. At this time it was deemed safe for the 
which might transpire. ‘family to return, and after the necessary purifi- 

Thus was I left with him whom I loved better: cation of the house was over, they were sent 
than my own life. I never was so happy as at} for. 
that moment! What were life and hope,com-; Minnie was nervous, and almost afraid to see 
pared to saving him one pang? ‘Herbert; but when, at last, she ventured into 

Mr. Warrener sat buried in a reverie for some } the room, she seemed to be horror struck at his 
hours after the departure of the family; then, } alteredappearance. Herbert greeted her kindly, 
suddenly rousing himself, he called me to him, } and asked her to sit with him awhile, and tell 
and gazing into my face with his earnest eyes, him of her stay in the country. But she soon 
he said: ’grew weary of the sick room, and hastened 

“Miss Arlington, what could induce you to away to the parlor, to practice some new songs 


remain here with me? Did you not know that ; which she had lately received. 


your life may be the cost ?” ; Five months rolled away, and Mr. Warrener 
“T have consented to do only my duty, Mr.}had almost recovered from the effects of his 
Warrener,” I replied, calmly. illness, and Minnie was again his ever constant 


He took both my hands in his, pressed them ? companion. ‘ 
thankfully, and then dropping them, said: ; Herbert always spoke to me very kindly, and 

“ Bring a book, Zelaine, and read to me.” endeavored often to draw me into conversation. 

I obeyed, and read to him until his head sank}I was too conscious of my changing face and 
wearily back on the chair, and his eyes closed} trembling voice to risk myself to his notice. 
with a deep murmur of pain. I bathed his} Aunt Mildred relaxed her sternness somewhat, 
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and uncle’s demeanor toward me was changed 
for the better. 

Qne day I had wandered down to the river 
which met the ocean but a few rods from the 
yeks, and, throwing myself down on the moss 
ina dense thicket which skirted the river just 
above Cliff Falls, I wept with unrestrained vio- 
lence. A little white kitten, which had been 
gven me by a kind old fisherman, had followed 
me, and now she crept close up to my side, and 
by her soft, gentle purring seemed imploring me 
toaccept her consolation. She had made my 
life happier since-she had been mine. It may 
sound strangely to speak thus of a simple kit- 
ten, but let any one be, like me, cast out on the 
broad ocean of life,in a frail bark, with no hand 
tosteer or arm to sustain, and they will be hap- 
py in being loved by the humblest of God’s 
creatures. , 

Iwept for along time. Tears relieved me.— 
“Qh, God!” I cried in the bitterness of my spirit, 


my heart beat firm and regular. I reviewed, in 
a moment, my whole life.: All my deep, over- 
whelming love for him, came over me. For an 
instant I was tempted. Melicent Warden was 
alone. No eye but that of God saw her, save 
mine—should I let her perish? He would be 
mine then. Should I stain my soul with mur- 
der? No,no,no; my whole soul revolted at 
the thought. 

On came the boat. In a moment, it was driv- 
en abreast the point. With a quick movement, 
I grasped the long painter which still hung from 
the boat, and drew it with the feeble strength of 
one hand towards me. By persevering efforts, I 
succeeded in drawing the boat, with its sense- 
less occupant, into the little pool formed by the 
narrow point. 

I had barely gained the land, when an excla- 
mation of mingled horror and surprise fell on 
my ear,and Mr. Warrener was at my side. A few 
hurried words explained all to him, and we bore 


“4m I always to live this aimless life? Mustshe} Minnie to Pinewood. 


stand between me and him? She who had de- 
serted him in his great extremity to be cherish- 
edin his bosom and soothed upon his heart !”’ 
The thought was dreadful! In the wild agony 
of my soul, I wished she might die. But as I 
looked upon the calm, blue heavens, the eye of 
God seemed gazing upon me, and I cast away 
the though as a great sin. 

Awild shriek startled me. It was like that 
Thad heard five years ago, in the blank mid- 
night, when a noble vessel was struggling for life 
inthe boiling ocean. I rushed to the water’s 
edge, and horror froze my blood as I gazed upon 
the spectacle! There, in the tiny boat, which 
had been kept for some time moored in a fish- 
«man’s dock, on the river, about three-quarters 
ofamile above the Falls—stood Minnie War- 
den, her eyes strained in terror, and her hands 
nisedto heaven in mute supplication. Instan- 
tmeously, the thought flitted through my 
nind, there is no mortal ear to hear her screams, 
no eye to see her destruction—let her perish !— 
She has won him from you and I bade 
Satan behind me, and, calculating the chances, 
Inesolved to rescue her, or be carried over the 
lulls with her. 

She was dear to him, and he would mourn if 
the would return to him a cold corpse—I would 
fave her. The chances, however, were but 
por, A weak girl in a frail boat, launched 
ipon arushing stream, but a few rods from the 
npids, which terminated in an angry waterfall, 
ind I, a helpless woman, alone could save her! 

Iknew that my only chance was to intercept 
the boat in its way to the Falls. Just before 
the final fall, the river narrowed to but a few 
yards in width, and a couple of rods above the 
fill was a point of land jutting out into the 
current, on which grew a drooping beech. I 
plunged into the stream close in shore, and suf- 
fred myself to be borne on toward the point, 











It seemed that, tempted by the beauty of the 
day, she had wandered farther than had been 
her intention, and, seeing a few water-lilies 
floating on the surface of the river, close to the 
shore, she had stepped into the boat, which she 
thought was fastened, to gather them. The 
weight careenedthe puny skiff, and it was swept 
into the current. 

Thus had I twice, under God, been instru- 
mental in saving the life of the woman who 
had come between me and my heart’s idol! 

* * * . * * . + 

There was a new arrival in the village. A 
young lawyer, so it was said. Horton, James 
Horton, was his name. He came up to Pine- 
wood, one evening, to tea. His appearance was 
prepossessing, but there was about him a je ne 
sais quoi which displeased me. He talked the 
whole evening, to Minnie, but never addressed 
me after the introduction. He admires beauty, 
I suppose, and my plain, pale face disgusted 
him. Well, I am satisfied with my ugliness.— 
God made me thus, and I will not murmur. 

One sunny afternoon, I went -down to the 
Cliffs. Isat down in my grotto, and wept. His 
name escaped my lips—I could not help it. I 
heard a deep sigh; I raised my head, and Mr. 
Warrener was standing, looking earnestly toward 
me. 
Confused, ashamed, and confounded, I buried 
my face inmy hands. I was too wretched even 
to weep. All the agony of my life-long grief 
was crowded into that little moment. Rather 
would I have died, than he should have known 
that I had dared to love him unasked. 

Mr. Warrener laid his hand on my arm, and 
drew me toa seat beside him. “Zelaine,” he 
said softly, “that which I have witnessed to-day 
has revealed to me what I had never suspected— 
that I am dear to you. It is best to explair all. 
Zelaine, I have loved you very dearly since you 





when I caught at the overhanging branch of the ‘watched beside me, when all others fled from 
tree, and awaited the moment that was to decide | me in affright ; my love has grown and strength- 
the fate of both of us. ened, until now it swells through my heart in a 

In all this horror, this near approach of death, | deep and mighty current. Narrowly have I ob- 
I was perfectly calm; not a pulse quickened— served you, but never, until now, have I dared 
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to believe my passion was returned. Zelaine, }beautiful villa which was to be our home— 
my well-beloved !” he exclaimed, throwing his ‘Home! oh, that was a sweet, welcome word to 
arms around me, “are you happy, poor, little,;}my heart—double so, when HE called it home, 
lone thing, in being beloved?” and he kissed} The last golden sunbeams were playing over 


me tenderly. the white walls of our villa, as we reached it— 
Iput my arms around his neck, and called}Oh, what a dear little room was that he called 
him “ Herbert.”’ mine! Books and musical instruments—every. 


Lying on his bosom, and my hand in his, and ‘thing that my heart wished. 
his breath upon my cheek, I told him of allmy? I folded my arms around my blessed Herbert, 
deep love for his picture before I had even seen and, in the fullness of my great joy, I thanked 
him; of my heart-loneliness, my yearnings to(God for the treasure vouchsafed to me. 
be loved; and when he drew me to his breast, {* ” . . eg 3 * ioe 
and called me his own forever—his lonely Ze-} Minnie Warden is dead. She married Mr, 
laine no longer—I felt that all my sufferings;Horton but a few months after my departure 
and desolation were nothing to this great hap-;from Pinewood, and, now, his debauchery and 
piness. That night, when I knelt before his pic- ‘ill conduct have killed her. Poor girl! my 
ture, I could say, “mine, mine, all mine!” ‘heart is saddened when I look on all my great 
5 ‘ ~ y 2 ms 1 fi * ‘blessings, and think of her wretched fate! 

We were to be married. Aunt Mildred was; Every moment of my existence is a prayer of 
indignant, at first, and Minnie looked on in{thanks. Herbert—my darling, blessed Herbert 
scorn. But I cared not for all this. ‘—is dearer to me every moment of my life— 

The words were said which made the wife of} Verily, the Good Shepherd has led me through 
Herbert Warrener, and we left Pinewood for the /deep waters into green pastures. 
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THE TREES THAT WE PLANTED. 


Tall and strong are these green-robed trees, } Than the growth of our trees gave day by day; 


Whose leaves are at play in the summer breeze, That we should be changed far more than they. 
And widely around me their cool shade spreads: O, careless planners of old were we, 

It seemeth not that their lofty heads When we builded air-castles so merrily ! 

Were ever scarcely above my own, 

Yet "twas even thus in the time long gone ; 
And I well remember how carefully 

We nursed the growth of each tiny tree. 





I am standing now ’mid our trees, alone, 

With a smile and a sigh for the time that’s flown; 
A smile for its joys so pure and sweet, 

A sigh for those I no more may meet. 

The greensward bright where we used to play, 


ee 


They are standing close by the school-house dear, 
Where we conned our tasks for many a year. In silence resteth this summer day. 

On this green sward round them, we used to play, I think of them all, but not one is here, 

At morn, and at noon, and at close of day ; ie sitteth there one in the school-room near. 





And we often talked of the distant time , 

When our trees should stand in their stately prime, ) Many there be who will come no more 

And we should play beneath the shade } os my a — times of yore; 
By their widely-waving branches made. } Many there be.who will never see 

i J . } The trees that we planted thus waving free; 


We thought not that long that time before ) But ’tis pleasant to think they will still live on 
Our playful childhood would all be o’er, ; When the last of our band shall from earth be gone, 
That our playmate band would be scattered wide, That for years and years, through the summer day, 
And each heart be filled with a stronger pride , Shall other children beneath them play. 


See 


GOD I8 LOVE. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD.,. 


What though pain and sorrow 

Throng with thorns the path of earth, 
And no joyous morrow 

Brings the light of mirth; 


Oft in hours of sadness, 

When the heart is nigh despair, 
And no gleam of gladness 5 

Lights its realm of care— } 
O’er the spirit softly stealing } ’Mid the trouble pressing nearly, 
Comes a breath of purer feeling, } Bears the soul its burden cheerly, 
Like a gentle air, ; If with eye of faith, 

Opening to the sky ; Through the mists of earth, 

A darksome cloud on high, Looking strongly forth, 
To our mental sight revealing, , This sweet truth it seeth clearly, 
As if written there, ? And with fervor saith, 

‘God is Love.” ) “God is Love.” 
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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 





No. XI—ADDISON. 


‘ Italy,” the first large work which he attempted 
;in prose, exhibited very promisingly both his 
: classical and miscellaneous knowledge. and his 
‘skill and liveliness in composition. Not very 
‘long after his return to England, he wrote, on 
‘the suggestion of the prime minister Godolphin, 
°“The Campaign,” a poem celebrating Marlbo- 
rough’s victory at Blenheim. He immediately 
sreceived an appointment as one of the com- 
; missioners of excise, the place having become 
vacant by the death of the celebrated Locke ; 
he was speedily appointed to be an under-secre- 
‘tary of state; and he was secretary to the 
‘lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1710,when the 
i ministry which he served were dismissed from 
office, The time of his steadiest and most suc- 
cessful activity in literature, embraced the four 
! years extending from this loss of place, to the 
| 





end of Queen Anne’s reign. The Tories being 
in power, he was excluded from public employ- 
ment. But, a short while before this, he had 
begun to produce those periodical essays by 

Among the distinguished writers who con | which his fame has been longest and most se- 
tributed to pronounce the period of Queen} curely preserved. In 1709, he began to furnish 
Anne’s reign the Augustan Age of British ; papers to the Tatler, which was conducted by 
literature, none exerted so important an "that Ba school-fellow and friend, Richard Steele. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


ence as Addison. When it is recollected that} Early in 1711, these two writers commenced the 
it was he who first rendered what we call Maga-; Spectator, which was continued every week-day 
zine literature really poptlar with all classes of} till the close of the following year. It was then 
society, we must concede that his influence is} dropped, after having made up the 555 numbers 
felt, even at the present time. The following {commonly printed in its first seven volumes ; 
notice of his life, and very candid and just es-} Addison and Steele contributing almost equally, 
timate of his literary productions, is from the}and together writing all the essays except 
pen of the able and discriminating Professor ‘sixty or seventy. In the course of 1713, the 
Spalding : Guardifin received a large number of essays 

Joseph Addison was the eldest son of a}from Addison; and then also appeared his cele- 
clergyman, able and learned, but not wealthy. ; brated tragedy of “Cato.” The immense popu- 
He was born iu 1672, at the rectory of Milston, ilarity which, partly through political considera- 
in Wiltshire. He was educated chiefly at the stions, this stately drama gained, both among 
Charter House, and at Oxford, and distinguished ; readers and among play-goers, raised the repu- 
himself as a writer of Latin verses, a good tation of its author to the highest point. Du- 
many of which were afterwards published. Hering the latter half of the year 1714, he contri- 
first appeared in print by contributing English ; buted a good many papers to the new series of 
verses, some of which were original, and others; the Spectator, making up its eighth volume, 
translations from the classics, to Dryden’s col-}The accession of George I., occurring a little 
lections of miscellaneous poems. Another of} before the publication of the Spectator was 
his poetical efforts was a poem complimenting; closed, restored the Whigs to power, and thus 
King William on the campaign in which he} again diverted Addison from literature to poli- 
took Namur. It was written after he had been} tics. After having acted as secretary to the 
introduced to the notice of leading statesmen: regency, he was appointed one of the Lords of 
ofthe whig party; whose patronage of him,;Trade. Down to this point in his history, there 
prompted by their expectation of his usefulness {seems to have been really no good ground for 
In political life, appears to have been the cause} the allegations commonly made of his ineffi- 
of his abandoning the intention he once had, of} ciency as a man of business. He had, indeed, 
entering the church. A pension, procured for failed in parliament, having either not spoken 
him by the interest of Lord Somers, enabled ; at all, or broken down in the only attempt he 
him, in 1699, to visit the continent, where he ‘made. His literary celebrity, however, and his 
tesided for three years. The best of his poems, ‘modesty and urbanity of manners, though they 
4“Letter from Italy,” addressed to Lord Hali- ; might have procured him a reception into the 
fax, his earliest patron, was written in 1701,} society of persons of rank, could not have ob- 
While he was still abroad; and his “Travels in tained and preserved the confidence of succes- 
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sive diiiaiee: if he had not heen quite com-} rising to dignity without piston ease or freedom, 
petent to the practical details of office. But it}In respect to matters higher than style, the 
cannot well be doubted that he was unfit, though } merit of the periodical essays is chiefly shared 
it had been only through his inefficiency as a} between Steele, the projector, and Addison, the 
debater, for the last step which he ventured to; only other steady and active contributor. In 
take on the ladder of ambition. In1717,a dis-}those sketches of character and manners, and 
sension having occurred in the ministry, Town-} those fragments of invented stories, which m 
send and Walpole, the ablest members of the; were the most popular things in the Tailer ang my! 
cabinet, passed over to the opposition; and in}its successors, Steele showed more decisive can 
the administration which was formed by the originality, and greater breadth and force of at tl 
other Whigs, Addison became a principal secre-} humor; but his coadjutor excelled him by far, the | 
tary of state, having Lord Sunderland, Marlbo-} both in delicacy of sentiment, and in the skill, the | 
rough’s son-in-law, as his colleague. His ac-} ingenuity, and consistency with which he mar 
ceptance of this office iscommonly attributed to} worked up his materials into finished pictures, ble 
the influence of his wife, the Countess-Dowager}To Addison the Spectator owed, with hardly the! 
of Warwick; whom he had married a few} any exception, its papers of a more elevated tens 
months before, and who is said to have, by her: and solid cast, those which made it an instru- to tl 
haughtiness and violence, made her husband | ment of enlightenment to its cotemporaries, na 
unhappy, and to have driven him to dissipation | and entitle it to the grateful attention of pos- sile 
as a means of escape from domestic discomfort. terity. Such were its critical dissertations, al- like 
That Addison did become sottish in the last} ‘ways abounding in good taste and eloquent ex- way 
years of his life has not been clearly proved ;} pression, the best of these being the criticisms t 
and one is glad to catch at any reasons for dis- } ; which did so much for recalling notice to Mil the} 
believing it. At all events, his health was now; ton ; such were the papers on the “ Pleasures of ily 
giving way; and the state ‘of it was made the: the Imagination,” (efforts highly meritorious mg 
excuse for his resignation of office, which he} in the circumstances, ) towards ascertaining the thin 
tendered in April, 1718, after having held it for: principles on which philosophical criticism bes 
less than a year. His only subsequent efforts’ must be founded; and such, also, were many moe 
in literature that are worth noticing were, an: ‘ meditative and religious papers, some of them lyh 
angry controversy with his old friend Steele, | purely didactic in form, and others allegorical, ue 
who had joined the opposition section of the} and all of them excellent alike for their high eh 
Whigs, and his uncompleted treatise on the: ethical tone, and for their natural and fine re- pea 
“ Evidences of Christianity.” He died at Hol-} flectiveness. If Addison’s prose writings were afe 
land House, in Kensington, in June, 1719,a few} once overvalued, the neglect and depreciation I 






weeks after having completed his forty-sev enth | with which it has lately been fashionable to 
year. Addison’s poetry is of very small ac-; treat them, involve an error which goes at least 
count. His minor compositions in verse hold} as far the opposite way. 

but alow rank, even in that didactic and half- 

prosaic school, ’to which they belong. “Cato” 
itself, owed its fame, in a gieat measure, to ex-; ; 
trinsic circumstances; and it could not have} 
been successful at all, had not dramatic art: 
been then in a state of decay. It is a series of} 
dialogues, rather than a drama; its speeches, ; 
often eloquent, and almost always morally } 
noble, are seldom truly poetical, and never} 
passionate or pathetic; and there is an equal 
feebleness in the incidents and in the charac- 
ters. It must be allowed, likewise, that no} 
very great value belongs to any of his prose} 
writings, except his contributions to the Spec- 
tator, and other periodical papers. These, post 































ever, make up a large mass of literary composi- 
tions, and possess distinguished merit and; 
importance. In the history of English style, a 
marked epoch is constituted by the appearance 
of the writers who are oftenest described as} 
the wits of Queen Anne’s time; and among} % 
these there were none who exerted, on the man- 
ner of later authors, so strong an ‘influence as} 
Addison. His grace and refinement, accompa- 
nied by an admirable command of familiar} Pe 
idioms, gave him a charm that was wanting in} ou 4s 
the bare and stern writings of Swift; and he} Me Wy 
was superior to Steele, not only in these points, ; 

but also in his comparative freedom from} 

looseness and inaccuracy, and in his power of; HOLLAND KOUSE. 
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THE WOMAN WHO I8 BURIED ALIVE. 





BY HORACE MAYHEW, 











There is one class of women that always has} her, I was astounded, perfectly startled, at her 
ny most especial pity. What they suffer, noone} revelation that she was neither more nor less 
cn tell. Patient, enduring, only complaining; than “a woman buriedalive.” Ilooked round 
at the last moment, and then only in tones of} herroom—a handsome drawing-room in Malmes- 
the softest expostulation, they take rank among} bury-square—and could hardly believe my 
the martyrs of society. I have known such a}senses, It was aspacious apartment, luxuriously 
martyr, and my bachelor’s soft heart always} furnished; with looking-glasses that allowed 
bleeds for them. I know what the intensity of} you to remove the dust off your boots, and look- 
their secret sorrow must be,—all the more in-;ing-glasses that enabled you to compose the 
tense because they are shut up, and do not come? topmost curl of your last new wig. It had par- 
to the window, and have a good cry at once, but} rots, birds, flowers, gold-fish—everything to 
nurse themselves in dark corners, and weep in} make it comfortable. There were chairs, the 
silence ; and it is in consequence of their nun-; cushions of which sprang up like Jack-in-the- 
like privacy of grief that my compassion is al-} boxes the moment you touched them; there 
ways given, like a ready tribute, to them. were sofas so rapturously soft that, if it were 

They are, in fact, the nuns of private life, and ; not for the cruelty of the idea, you might almost 
they live in convents. They roam most gloom-}imagine they were stuffed with babies! My 
ily from cell to cell—gliding, rather than walk-} eyes rapidly skimmed over faultless paintings 
ing—and you see them growing thinner and} from Italy and Newman-street—over priceless 
thinner, paler and paler, every day, until it is a}vases from Sevres and the Lowther Arcade— 
wonder how they live at all. What becomes of! over Lyons silks, tiger hearth-rugs, and carpets 
most of them it would be, perhaps, a melancho-}that had the genuine stamp of Turkey about 
ly history to inquire. Some waste away; some, them ;—and “ Really,” I said to myself, “ if ever 
it may be, are removed to another convent, to; I were to be interred with the breath stilkin me, 
renew their sufferings elsewhere ; some disap-I do not know of a prettier sepulchre that I 
pear, like the flies, you do not know how; and} could die with comfort in than this.” 
afew, perhaps, recover. ; “Yes, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Flounders, in a 

Iam alluding to the class of much-to-be-} voice that would have brought tears into the 

pitied women, who, it is well known, are sub-} eyes of an income-tax commissioner, “I am a 
jected to a life of she most dreadful seclusion. } woman literally, shamefully, buried alive !” 
Touse the term these poor, unfortunate crea-} Again and again I stared. There was the 
tures apply to themselves, they are women who} same high, florid complexion that one would al- 
are “ buried alive.” {most say was artificial, only one’s natural po- 

Mrs. Flaunce Flounders belongs to this much-} liteness stifles the utterance of such uncompli- 
persecuted class. She is a short, thick person,; mentary thoughts. There was the same double 
whose waist, no longer so slim as it used to be,}chin, that looked not unlike a coach-spring, 
has puzzled many a partner in waltzing. Her} connecting, as it were, the head with the body 
wlor is what may be called florid. She has al-}of the carriage, which, in this instance, was as 
ready left the earliest stages of womanhood, and } majestic and erect as ever. There was, also, 
snow rapidly advancing toward that middle}the same comfortable, corporeal fullness that 
part of life’s journey at which the milestones } suggested the vulgar idea that the lining of the 
do not count after thirty-nine. Her spirits are} same carriage was looked after daily with not 
good, and her appetite far from delicate. I} less care than the painting of the outside ; and 
have seen her at dinner, when, I should say, } the result of my curious examination was that, 
her plate was filled oftener than mine; and at} at all events, the interment seemed to agree re- 
supper, I have envied her not less for the ma-}markably well with the victim. 
gical rapidity with which, not always waiting to; “Indeed!” was all I faintly uttered. 
be asked, she has taken wine with nearly every-} “Yes, sir! buried alive!” she said, turning 
body. She has a hand with long tapering fingers, ; her eyes up to a beautiful ormoulu chandelier 
that seem to possess amagnetic power forattract - | hanging from a porcelain Cupid above her. “I 
Ing 4 bottle of champagne; and I have always }go nowhere! I am a perfect prisoner! I am 
known where to find a bottle, when sent on a) deprived of every little amusement—have, in- 
marauding expedition by some young ladies, by ) deed, taste for none! Ido not seeasingle soul! 
fixing my eyes steadily on the waving feathers } Every one is out of town! You are the only 
of her gorgeous turban. As the panache of} person that has called upon me for the last two 
Henry IV. pointed, on the battle-field, the way } days—and I am sure it is very kind of you. I 
‘oglory, so do the ornaments of Mrs. Flaunce} am sinking daily—I’m losing spirits, energy, 
Flounders’ head-dress invariably indicate to; appetite, flesh, everything! I cannot doa thing! 
he, in a supper-room, the exact spot where the } I cannot eat—I cannot sleep—I cannot sing—I 
champagne (and the best, too) is to be found. } cannot read! I cannot even ery! This very 

Itwas two or three days after a rencontre like | morning I tried to go on to the balcony for a 
the above, when, having occasion to call upon. little fresh air, and—will you believe it?—I 
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nearly fell over the railings into the street, I;Mrs. Flounders’s complaint. I found it ¢op. 
was so weak from the exertion! Would you ; sisted in an unconquerable restlessness to be at 
be kind enough to hand me that vinaigrette ?{a certain place where other people were, and 
Thank you.” where she was not. This restlessness led to 

All this was muttered in a dieaway, lacka- } peevishness—the peevishness led to loss of ap 
daisical voice, that I could scarcely believe it } petite—and loss of appetite would lead, there 
was our dear Mrs. Flounders talking—she whose } is no doubt, if only persevered in long enough, 
rather mercurial tongue is generally heard at a{to loss of food, and that loss would end, in 
theatre high above Formés, or Paul Bedford }time—there was not the smallest hesitation ip 
himself. After a pause, that I was afraid to {coming to that conclusion—in loss of life. This 
break, she continued. “ Tell me, there’s a good jis what makes the complaint so peculiarly dan- 
soul, tell me—for I hear absolutely nothing in{gerous. Therefore, directly a woman is buried 
this great big coffin—is it true that Lady Con-{alive, removal is instantly necessary. Yon 
certina’s at Brighton? Have you heard of the ;must knock down the door of her tomb, and 
grand dinners that the Epergnays are giving at let her escape that very moment. If she ig 
Spa? And is there any truth in the report that { buried alive, because everybody is going out of 
the Blancmanges have resumed the petits sou-{ town, you must let her go out of town. If she 
pers that were so popular last season at Paris {is anxious to get back to town because the ope- 
Have the Moulds gone at last up the Rhine?;ra has opened, and the season has begun, by 
Do you know whether Mrs. Migraine has left; all means let her return. There is no other 
Naples since that little fracas? And can you jremedy that will yield the slightest relief, If 
tell me whether those horrible Blew D’Evilles ; you do not, her malady soon assumes an alarm- 
have actually gone to besiege poor dear old {ing form; her cries, her groans, her complaints 
gouty Lord De Scuvray in his castle in the; become so truly piteous, that the house which 
north? Oh! I must tell you I received a terri-;she happens to be buried alive in, quickly be- 
ble letter from your old friend Mrs. Humdrum {comes unbearable to all those who are sharing 
yesterday. She says she’s buried alive at} hersepulchralcaptivity withher. The servants 
Wiesbaden—it seems there isn’t a soul there; fly from her; her children approach her with 
this year! I’m sure it can’t be worse than this ; dread and trembling ; the nurse scarcely dares 
London! It’s too bad! Was there ever a per-$ to venture near her with the baby even in her 
son so buried alive as I am ?” arms ; she is “ out” to everybody ; she neglects 

I tried to console her with the best cooling § her appearance—does her hair anyhow—leaves 
verbal restoratives I could summon to my aid,{ her letters unopened—remains for hours in 
and, after assuring her that there was a consid-} bed—lunches, dines in her bed-room, At tea, 
erable number of lords and ladies, with a mar-} perhaps, she makes her appearance, but it is in 
quis besides, and a royal duke into the bargain, her morning-wrapper. Where, indeed, is the 




































who, to my knowledge, were all condemned to} use of her dressing in a place where she is bu- 
a similar kind of vital interment, she revived a} ried alive? Hysterical fits, at last, supervene, 
little. ThenI thought I could with safety leave and at regular intervals—mostly at meal-times, 
her, the more especially as I noticed a big-calved ; and invariably when a stranger is present. It 
Johnny bringing in for luncheon a heavily-laden } is then that the disease is at its crisis—the suf- 
tray, that discharged, as I thought, a most sa-} ferings of the poor creature have attained their 
vory aroma of roasted partridges round the? awful climax. The doctor is sent for. He pays 
room. Poor woman! It was but right, if she}two or three visits, pockets his two or three 
was “sinking daily,” that she should have} guineas, when the lady, finding in a lucid in- 
something to cling to—even if it was only the} terval that he clearly does not understand her 
leg of a roast partridge ! ; constitution, refuses to see him any more. It 
Some months later, in December, I met this} is then that he confesses that the case isa very 
same Mrs. Flaunce Flounders at Brighton. Not- serious one ; in fact, quite beyond the reach of 
withstanding the circumstances of her melan- } human skill; and he recommends “change of 
choly sepulture, she was still alive, and appa- ; air.” 
rently in extremely rude health—so rude as to; Ihave watched many delicate persons who 
be almost vulgar. Her cheeks were of that {are laboring under a desperate attack of pre- 
glowing redness that you warmed yourself, as} mature interment. In every one I have found 
at a kitchen fire, merely by looking at them.— that it was urgently necessary to have the pa- 
And her embonpoint was such that I quite pi-}tient instantly removed. The ravings, which 
tied the poor pony that was waiting for her at} were previously of a desponding and incohe- 
the deor. She was in her riding-habit, and had} rent character, at once cease, and the patient 
only time to shoot at me a few words of friendly} gradually becomes more composed, and at 
greeting as she squeezed by in the narrow pas-} length even rational. She dresses for dinner, 
sage. “Just going out, you see, for a ride—}and in the evening is strong enough to go and 
should die of ennui if I stopped at home. No}see a pantomime. The attacks, however, vary 
one here! Every one gone! Am anxious to} very much, and delight in developing themselves 
get back—am completely buried alive in this} when leastexpected Ihave known Mrs. Floun- 
stupid, methodical, stuck-up place.” And away} ders, for instance, complain of being buried 
she went to saddle the poor pony with the full; alive under some very singular circumstances: 
weight of her burial. once, in the middle of a grand public ball, 
From that time I made a point of studying} where there were at least two thousand persons 
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in the room, and where there was every possi-} atmosphere, that her refined nature has not 
ble attraction—champagne supper included; at} been accustomed to. During that period she is 
another time, on New-year’s day, at a charming} only a corpse! Break down, then, I say, the 
country-house, full of delightful company, who,’ barrier that shuts her out from the world, and 
strange to say, did not back-bite one another; let her emerge from her gilded tomb, and be 
and another time at Her Majesty’s Theatre,} once more a beautiful human being! Such is 
where there must have been, at least, two} the paramount duty of all persons—who have 
kings, three queens, and an emperor and em-; incomes of not less than £2000 a year. 
press present. The last occasion, I recollect,} Posrscrrpr.—I do not remember a case ever 
was at an horticultural féte, where, if you were; terminating fatally in fashionable life, of a 
buried alive, your funeral would, at all events, woman who was buried alive. On the contrary, 
take place in the midst of beautiful flowers,; it seems to agree with them. For example, 
and to the sound of military music. Still, pain take Mrs. Flounders, who, to my knowledge, 
cannot account for these things! I have ob-} has been buried alive never less than three or 
served Mrs. Flounders, when she has been buried ; four times every year, for the last twenty years, 
alive, to be wandering, absent, depressed, fever-;and see how hale and hearty she is! Her 
ish, snappish, and with a wild look about her, as} figure is as round as ever, and she still enjoys 
of a person who was being suffocated ; but the{an unimpaired appetite, that, 1 can tell you, 
next moment, after she had been removed to} would be anything but welcome at a cheap 
some crowded room, where the misletoe was ; boarding-house. No; it must be confessed 
hanging, she has all of a sudden breathed ‘that I do not know of one instance of 2a woman 
freely, and in a few seconds been quite a dif- ‘ever dying under such sepulchral.circumstances. 
ferent person, telling you little bits of scandal i But, then, it should be borne in mind that 
about her friends in the most charming man- ’matters have never been pushed to that horri- 
ner possible. ‘ble extremity. No husband has ever been in- 
It is for the above reasons that I always; human enough to try the experiment. The 
deeply pity a poor, sensitive woman who is ‘poor victim—the dear, delicious angel who was 
buried alive. It is only another way of saying {buried alive—has, fortunately, always been 
that she is not in her element—that she is in- {liberated in time, or else there is no knowning 
haling some vulgar, vitiated, unfashionable ’ what mignt have been the awful consequences ! 
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THE TWO WIVES. 





BY CARL SPINDLER.-——TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


A good many years ago, there lived, in Si-{ fifty miles round to see little Mary, who was 
monswilder valley, a young and beautiful girl,! so happy and yet so full of cares; who was so 
whom every one delighted to please, and who? beautiful, so cleanly, and so neat and trim, that 
was dearly loved by all the maidens and ma-} she always looked as if she had just came out 
trons of her neighborhood ; although the former} of a band-box, and yet was the poorest girl in 
envied her a little on account of her beauty,) the whole valley; who made use of such deli- 
and the faculty which she possessed, of render-} cate and refined language, although she had 
ing herself agreeable to everybody. This, in-} never, in all her lifetime, been more than two 
deed, is no little gift; and there is many a one months at school,—not, however, because she 
with beautiful red and white in her cheeks, with} was too idle to go, but because of actual want 
delisate skin and golden hair, who knows but} of time. She received praises and presents from 
little how to make use of these advantages. high and low; but the presents she gave to her 

The beautiful maiden was named Mary. She} parents, and the praises did not make her vain. 
was pious, modest, benevolent, and humble ;} But it was impossible that such understanding 
good at heart, through and through, as she was} and such goodness should always go unreward- 
beautiful from head to foot. Idonot knowher} ed. If our Lord had not pitied her parents, he 
father’s name—but that is no matter—he was} would at once have made an angel of Mary ; it 
not rich, there were many children, and if Mary} may be, too, that he left her on earth so that, 
had not made herself so useful, her mother} through her example, the Christian virtues 
would never have been able to get along at all.} might be dignified and placed conspicuously be- 
Mary attended to her brothers and sisters, she} fore the world. As she could not, in pity to 
prepared all the meals, washed the dishes, took} those living on earth, be at once taken to hea- 
care of the garden and the little piece of land | ven, it was right that she should experience 
attached to the house, and still found time to} earthly happiness, and that, as I shall relate, 
devote to the Lord’s service. She was indefati-} came naturally enough. : 
gable in her exertions, and yet was ever so pa-} One day a well looking gentleman, with ruddy 
tient and contented that she became an example} cheeks, and in his full prime, came riding along 
for the whole neighborhood. People came from} the road which passed the house of Mary’s fa- 
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ther to Elzach. His coat and vest were covered kept house. Every maiden, however, has, in 
with silver, button upon button ; his boots were}some corner of her heart, a little concealed 
brightly polished, and his hat was pushed right }chamber where she stows away her most pre. 
proudly on one side. This was the landlord of cious household articles, and into which no one 
the Crown at Kandern, a rich and agreeable man, } not even the nearest neighbor, is allowed to 
although he occasionally talked a little roughly } peep. I am not, therefore, able to say whether 
—but only occasionally. Mary thought anything further of the landlord 
He was now in aright good humor. Where-} of the Crown, and I cannot exactly tell why she 

fore? Ashort time before he had lost a vile} was so frightfully agitated, and acted so bash- 
termagant of a wife, and was now going to Elzach } fully when, about three days after, the landlord 
a-wooing ; for a rich lady here had been chosen } first passed, she saw him again riding up to her 
for him by his friends, and although he had not } father’s door. To stop, to throw away his switch, 
yet seen her, he almost felt as if she were already } to spring from the saddle, and seize the maiden 
his betrothed. He was in a right merry mood, ; round tife waist, did not occupy as much time 
and as he rode along he would now whistle a} as the lightest-minded boy would take to say 
little in the blue air, and now cut down with ; his Pater-noster. Really, a modest maid could 
his switch, from the branches of the fruit trees} not but become dreadfully alarmed, and almost 
which lined the road, the wisps of hay which } ready to faint at such conduct. Before Mary 
had been caught up from the passing wagons. } fainted, however, she pushed the audacious man 
Oftentimes, too, he would lay his switch right} from her and said: 
heartily upon his well-fed horse, which moved} ‘“ What do you mean, sir, by such conductas 
along too slowly to suit his impatient mood.—} this?” 
As he rode round the corner of the hedge, which} And, hereupon, he answered: 
formed the enclosure of Mary’s father’s garden,} “I come, my little dear, to make good my 
he came, suddenly, upon the maiden, who was} words ; I have freed myself at Elzach, and have 
at the fountain engaged in washing the face of} determined that you, or else no one in the wide 
one of her little brothers; which simple duty} world, shall be my wife.” 
she performed with remarkable grace. The} As he uttered these words poor Mary falter. 
landlord of the Crown, as he looked upon her,}ed, suddenly became colorless and sank, like 
scarcely knew which to admire most, her round} an autumn leaf, at his feet. At this moment, 
white arms, or the snow-white sleeves of her! unfortunately, Mary’s father, almost beside him- 
under-dress ; the red stockings or the little feet } self with anger, came out of the house, and her 
which filled them ; or hersunny hair, which put} mother stood upon the door-sill, weeping, she 
to shame her yellow hat; her fresh mouth, or | scarcely knew wherefore, whilst the brothers 
the smile which played around it; her bright} and sisters cried so loud that even the most 
eyes, or the goodness of heart which beamed} distant neighbors came running up in alarm, to 
forth from them. The horse, no longer urged } 8ee what was the matter. Did I say this oc- 
forward, went slower and slower, till at last, his } curred unfortunately ? Honorable people always 
master forgetting him altogether, he stood quite} intend well, and care little for unfavorable ap- 
still. The landlord seemed riveted to the spot,} pearances. The landlord of the Crown was, as 
for his eyes could not become satisfied with} we have already said, an honorable man, 
gazing upon the beautiful maiden. He sat and} although he occasionally spoke a little bearish- 
laughed till he showed all his teeth, and Mary} ly, and what he had said in Mary’s ear, he now 
could not help looking pleasantly upon the} repeated modestly but fearlessly to her father 
friendly countenance before her ; and whilst he} and mother. 
said, to himself, “That is the most beautiful; “1 saw your daughter,” said he politely, “for 
creature I ever laid my eyes upon,”’ she thought ; the first time, a couple of days ago, and her ap- 
he was the finest looking man she had ever ; pearance so bewitched me, that I would gladly 

; 

3 

; 


(en 


seen. have been spared a further ride, and have re- 
The landlord was never troubled with bash-} mained here to woo her. But I was then a cap- 
fulness from his childhood up, nor was he at}tive, for there was one waiting at Elzach, to 


this time, for he said to Mary, jestingly, what } whom I was the sameas betrothed. A promise, 
Ys J Sly, ; p 


he meant in good earnest: } you know, a man must keep; thatis, if it is pos- 
“If I were not already fettered you should be } sible for him to keep it. When I saw the maid- 
my wife, my dear.” en, whom my friends had chosen for me, I was 
The blushing maiden answered him: } not at all pleased with her; but that was no 


“What do you mean, sir? I am very poor,}matter, for one should, in all cases, keep his 
and it is impossible that, with all your riches, } Word, and I had foolishly enough promised that 
you could even think of me, for a single mo-}I would wed her. But when I heard her petu- 
ment, as your wife,” lant voice, and saw her going about, fretting and 

This was a short conversation, for the maiden} scolding, and domineering, I opened my eyes 
now ran into the house, and the landlord con-} and ears wider and wider, and said to myself, 
tinued his way to Elzach. But it filled hishead}‘If my blessed wife has not risen out of her 
with thought, and he no longer pushed his horse} grave, and placed herself before me, in the per 
forward so impatiently. son of Miss Hurrle, it is certain that this one 18 


In Mary’s head and heart everything was ar-} not one whit better thanshe. Whew!’ thought . 


ranged in proper order, as is seemly for a well-}I, ‘but she will make you taste fire ;’ and, in 
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truth, the perspiration started out of my | 
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rested till now, and, heaven be praised! it has 


forehead at the pleasant prospect before me.—} fallen off without it having become necessary 


It fowed still more freely when I learned the 
dragon-reputation which the young lady bore in 
all Elzach. Andeven there I perceived that the 
whole country spoke of your daughter, who 


for me to compel myself to remove it, by saying 
to you, with the best intentions in the world, 
that we were not fitted for each other, and that 
I could not marry you. I thank you, heartily, 


now filled my whole thoughts, as if she were a } for having anticipated me, and so let us, at least, 


saint. That grieved me! that cut into mysoul!} remain friends.’ 


that burned into my brain more fiercely than 


living coals could do! An angel close at hand, } it. 


and yet to have a she-devil chained around 
one’s neck! But yesterday—lI have fixed ared 


mark opposite the date, in the calendar, and} me was very welcome. 


shall make it a holiday all my life long—when 
the formal betrothal was to take place, and the 
notary and parson were invited, a hole was beat 


inthe drum. When I arrived at the house of 


my intended, like a poor malefactor, I saw plain- 
ly that something was wrong; the old people 
seemed greatly disturbed and terrified, and 
significant sour and pleasant glances passed 
amongst the assembled relatives. I could not 
imagine what was the matter, and was about to 
ask my amiable intended for an explanation, 
when, for the first time, I observed that she was 
not present. But a terrible storm was raging 
through the house: doors were slammed with a 
violence that emulated thunder-claps, and foot- 
steps could be heard flying up and down the 
stairs. This was all done by Hurrle, who was 
rising a tempest compared to which that of 
the witches of Heuberg, was a mere trifle, She 
swore at her brothers and sisters, and the ser- 
yants, boxed their ears, and raged and stormed 
ina manner which beggars all description. Her 
parents trembled like an aspen-leaf, and the 
people present were almost frightened out of 
their wits, when the door flew open, and the 
wild woman yelled in: 

“‘Pve told you that I won’t have him. I 
would have been glad if he had taken himself 
off as soon as he came—and I now tell you, 
once for all, that if the miller does not marry 
me, four horses couldn’t compel me to go to 
Kandern—aud then I will not marry anybody, 
but go to a convent!’ ” 

“She must be a beauty !’’ said Mary’s father, 
4 he took, thoughtfully, a pinch of snuff. Mary 
thought that the lady could not be enough 
praised for her frankness, and so, also, thought 
the landlord, for he continued : 

“This would, perhaps, have made many a 
man furious; but with me it was quite the re- 
verse. It is, sometimes, a great pleasure, as I 
then found it, to be told to your face, that you 
ae not liked, and, for the very first time, I 
smiled, pleasantly, upon the wild-cat, made a 
low bow and said: ‘My dear Miss, why, in 
heaven’s name, are you so angry and rancor- 
os. You are running the risk of an attack of 
gall-fever, and the miller at Kandern would like 
to have a healthy and cheerful wife. I think 
%, at least, and I know him well, for he was 
iy school-mate, and is still my good friend. I 

in to see the reason why he looked so dis- 
tressed the last time I was here; and it was 




















I, thereupon, offered her my 
hand, but the malicious creature would not take 
I had wounded her vanity, and, as long as 
she lives, she will neither forget nor forgive me 
for having showed her that the refusal she gave 
In the meantime Flo- 
rian, the miller, had come in—the fellow had 
been concealed somewhere in the town for two 
days—and the parents now readily granted their 
consent to Hurrle’s wishes, so that the matter 
might be brought to aclose. Her father then 
said, ‘I must blush before you for this, land- 
lord.’ I answered coolly, ‘Heaven forbid! it is 
the turn of others to blush, and I sincerely hope 
they may not feel like crying before long!’ I 
hinted to the miller that it would have been a 
great deal better if he had opened his mouth in 
good time ; it would have saved me much trou- 
ble, and I might some days sooner have been 
the betrothed of this charming maiden.” 

No one will doubt, for a moment, that Mary 
became the landlord’s wife. He urged his suit 
strongly, the parents had nothing to say against 
it, and Mary who from the very first loved the 
landlord, consented willingly. It was not long 
before the lovers understood each other, and 
Mary says, “I love thee dearly, Jacob.” 

And Jacob replies, “Mary thou art more to 
me than all in the world beside.” 

“Thou hast such good, faithful eyes,” says 
Mary, again. 

And Jacob replied, “In thine eyes a whole 
blue heaven opens to me!” 

And it was not long before the wedding, which 
took place on the same day that Hurrle and 
Florian were married. The latter took place at 
Elzach, whilst Jacob’s wedding was celebrated 
with honor and joy at Kandern. 

But our story is not ended with the wedding. 
The brides are taken home, but what happened 
afterwards will, perhaps, be found of more im- 
portance ; for it will show how pride cometh 
before a fall, and will show, too, how much a 
pious soul is compelled to bear, patiently, in 
this world. 

The landlord of the crown had a fine house, 
which belonged to him, in fee; it was three 
stories high with beautiful beds in the rooms, 
and mirrors and curtains at the windows, quite 
imposing. The kitchen was so large that you 
might have rode a horse in the door, and cook- 
ed for sixty men on the hearth. The dining- 
room was large and dry and well lighted, and 
filled with good things. In the cellar were 
stowed away the best burgundy, claret, and 
mar, cask upon cask. Fourteen cows stood 
in their stalls, in the stable, and gave milk 
as plentifully as fountains. There wereso many 
chickens in the yard that all the eggs which 


stupid of him that he did not speak out. On} were laid, daily, could not be gathered. There 


my heart, too, my dear Miss, has a mountain{ were two gardens, one full of greens, pdtage 
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a iil talline ict 
herbs, and celery ; the other loaded with fruits 4nd see! Florian’s heart grew weak and ten. 
of every kind, large and small. Thechests and ; der as it had been at the time which memory 
closets were filled with the most beautiful linen {brought back so vividly before him. At last 
in all the country. There were copper cooking ; his eye fell upon the baskets of books, and then 
utensils of every description, and adozen of the: the joyful years of his pupilage were remem. 
finest silver dishes. There were many acres of bered, and if he did not become happy at the 
land sowed in hemp and flax, such as was nojrecollections which they brought, peace, at 
where else to be seen; and every morning vs. least, came into his mind, and the nails and 














fee was served up in beautiful porcelain bowls. ; rope went flying out the window. He kept the 
There were, old and young, sixteen servants, } hammer, for it was now harmless, and he gud- 
and a fine coach stood in the coach house. Mary! denly sat down and read in the old books till 
had the most lovely clothes and ornaments} all vexatious thoughts had passed away. And 
which could be got at Edelstein—her husband: this he afterwards often did, for Hurrle, heaven 
was ever ready to say, “ As you please, my trea-; knows! gave him occasion frequently enough 
sure,”—and, after the lapse of a few years, she: to seek relief here. - 
was the mother of two blooming children,a boy; One summer afternoon, just after a heavy 
and a girl, for whom the magistrate had stood ; domestic thunderstorm, he sat in the little gar. 
god-father. Yes, that was a glorious time ; no-} ret-room, reading a book so old that it hardly 
thing occured to mar the happiness it brought, ; held together as he turned over its leaves. He 
and it seemed as if it would never end. $ seemed to be much interested, and continued to 

But the devil is cunning! Whenever the} read till it began to grow dark, when he put the 
miller, who had married Hurrle, and lived in a} book under his arm and went over to the Crown, 
constant state of warfare with her, looked into} Jacob was now alone, for Mary, with her old- 
the neighboring paradise of Jacob and Mary, aes est child, had gone to visit her parents, one of 
heart became coal black under his white coat, whom was sick. By her visits, advice, and con- 
with grief and envy. Not that he was such a$solation, Mary made all who were sick well, for, 
bad man; but his nature was warped and he} wherever she was, there was health and pros- 
often thought, +  $perity. But in her absence mischief brooded, 

“Tf Jacob had only taken Hurrle I should} and so was it in the Crown at Kandern. 
now be a happierman. Ihave nothingbutan-; The landlord was dozing in his arm-chair 
ger and vexation all the day long, whilst Jacob; when Florian came in, for his rest had been 
lives, already, in a paradise! That. is bitter! } disturbed the night before. As the miller en- 
That is sour! That is ratsbane!” ‘tered, he said : 

Now it must be known that Florian, the mil-; “Look here, Jacob! I have found a book 
ler, was a secret student. He was once intend- filled with old legends and stories. We will 
ed for the ministry, and had studied, and was{ while away the time with it together, for no 
on the eve of receiving orders, when his elder; one will be here to disturb you this evening, as 
brother died and left him the mill. Florian ¢all are out at the shooting. For myself, Ihave 
did not long hesitate to cast aside the student’s ? enough fire at home, and your eyes don’t look 
coat and put on the chaff-frock, and, if much much like those of a sharp-shooter.” 
learning did not remain, he, at least, brought} Jacob made no other reply than to point toa 
back to the old home a couple of baskets-fall { chair, and reach him a great goblet of wine— 
of books. For along time the old rubbish re-}He did not forget himself either, and the same 
mained in a garret-room, forgotten by all save; night the friends caroused deeply. 
the mice, which made their nests amongst them.; . In the book brought by Florian there was 3 
The miller had long forgotten about the school-} right devilish story of a heathenish English no- 
plunder, when it happened, one day, after a} bleman, whose wife was a mirror of virtue, and 
sharp skirmish with his wife, that, disgusted} yet whom, as if she had been a heretic, he tor- 
with life, he went up into the attic, to look for {tured to the last extremity, in order to test her 
a qitiet place where he could pnt an end to his} love for him. By the help of God, the poor 
earthly existence. He carried with him nails, ‘lamb bore all her sufferings with gentleness and 
a hammer, and rope. As he entered the little ; Christian fortitude, and committed her cause to 
room where the books had been stowed away,{heaven. Her calumniators, at last, gave up 
he became suddenly agitated, for there, as a}their persecutions—her wretch of a husband 
child, had he said his night and morning pray-{ repented of what he had done and was convert- 
ers, and slept, sweetly, the sleep of innocence {ed to Christianity. If the steadfast wife has not 
and peace; there had he looked out into the {been canonized by the pope, she ought to have 
blue air, and watched the flying birds, innocent ; been, and the neglect will be repaired in heaven. 
and joyful as they; and there had he smoked} But now the devil spoke out of the miller’s 
secretly his first pipe of tobacco. The air was$mouth, without Florian being aware of it, and 
now as pure and the sky as blue as it had been {said to the landlord : 
four-and-twenty years before, when the same; “Jacob, you have a faithful wife, but you 
Florian had almost fallen out of the little dor-{ would not dare to try her in the way the Eng- 
mer-window, and his mother came just at the }lish nobleman did.” 
right moment to save him—and then, sudden-; Whereupon, with wanton presumptuousness, 
ly, came to his mind his good, faithful mother {Jacob answered: “ What will you bet? 
and his honest father—both pede bean, And the other said, “I’ll wager a tun of the 
once so warm, now lying under the cold earth. ‘best burgundy.” 
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“ “Done, #4 » replied paren oni gave his mae to ; perity, why ois you not still be so, now 
thewager; “and I’ll lay another tun,” continued § that you think yourself unfortunate {”” 
he, “ that to all eternity ) you will never be mas- j And he then told her of three things which 
ter in your own house.” ,will preserve us from all evil, and which, when 
The miller, out of shame, immediately took } once received into the breast,“never take their 
up the wager, as in this state of mind men of-}leave; which outlast life on this earth, and, 
ten do the weakest things. ‘consequently, all suffering and misfortune. 
What is said in the evening, under the in- 3 “Take a thread,” said the angel, “so a 
fluence of wine, is, generally, forgotten the next ‘that it will go ten times round the earth ; 
morning ; but in this case, alas! neither forgot ;has an end, but true faith has no end. Think 
a particle of what had passed between them. {of an ocean, many millions of acres in extent, 
Both, indeed, repented bitterly enough, for in jand of a ship sailing upon it; the ocean may 
cooler moments, they could see, plainly, that ;dry up; the ship will at some time certainly 
to which they were before blinded, that it was either reach a harbor or sink, but hope has no 
wrong to tempt either God or man. But men limit. Imagine a fire by which all the forests 
are self-willed, and stubborn as mules. The}upon earth are burning up; it will at last go 
miller was one of the most obstinate in the out, but love can never be extinguished. God 
world, and Jacob’s head was still harder than ‘will not permit them to have an end, for they 
the miller’ e. Sare God himself, Do’ you unde stand me?” 
Mary was unable to understand why her} Mary must have understood the angel, for 
husband did not send, as usual, to bring her$she showed that she had faith without mis- 
home from the house of her parents, when her {trust ; hope without desponding ; love without 
presence there was no longer needed; and when sin and jealousy. And she thought to herself 
she did arrive, and became.aware of the change ; that Jacob, too, must possess these three things, 
in his manner to her, she was perfectly amazed. {as well as herself; so she held to him, firm as 
Hewas taciturn and restless ; he scarcely looked { steel, and thought : 
upon her, and even when he did so,it was with: “I have faith in his love, and will not grieve 
disapproving eyes. In all his life-time before,:him with anger and suspicion. I will hope 
he had never spoken to her in such a perverses steadily that he will again become kind to me, 
manner, when he did open his mouth; and {and I love him 80 much, that he must become 
when she attempted to ask him the cause of {kind again.” 
this, he answered all her questions like a} And there is not one amongst men and wo- 
growling bear. There was no longer any “God men, who may not possess these three thing. 
greet thee !” or “thank God!” or loving kiss,} The fiend, on his side, was not quiet—with 
or“Good night, dear!” or “Good day, dear’all his might he pressed down the poor wife. 
mother!” Every evening he had a card party ; First, the landlord said to her one day: 
at his house, with which he sat up till after; ‘ You bring beggars into my house, and waste 
midnight. After some time—as he felt it would $my substance. Give me the keys, I will attend 
be impossible to continue this at home—he to the household affairs myself.” 
would go out and spend his evenings at the; This was grievous; but Mary, silent and 
“Linden,” or at the “Cross ;” and the miller } pious, as usual, gave him the keys. 
would bring news to Mary that Jacob was; Very soon after, her husband snarled again: 
squandering his property, and drinking no lit- } “You are ruining my children. They are of 
tl. The miller was constantly with him, as} my blood, and I will bring them up as I think 
was easy for him, Hurrle caring little about his ‘ best.” 
company at home, and Jacob seemed so ved And he took the children away, and placed 
wrapped up in him, that he was never satisfied {them with his sister, who lived at Schliengen. 
when Florian was out of his sight. ; This was terrible, but Mary held her heart with 
The dark, sympathizing night, often numbered } ‘both hands, and thought: 
the bitter tears of the forsaken wife, and, as her} “God’s will be done! my husband is my 
custom, would often attempt to whisper i in her} lord, and the angel watches over the children.” 
ear, bad thoughts of retaliation. But this time | At last the landlord spoke out, bearishly : 
she missed it. “You trouble me night and day with your 
“Fie! thou evil, old, blind worm!” Mary; complaining countenance, and I have a strong 
says to her instigator; “do I unveil my grief § suspicion that you make silly complaints to 
toyou, that you should suggest such bad things? your parents about troubles which you have 
expected consolation of you, and you would in-' brought on yourself. I forbid you either to 
stil into my bosom the rust of repining, and | visit or write to them, and iit will not be well 
malice, and sinful thoughts !” for you, if you disobey me.’ 
And she immediately flies to the bed of her} This was heathenish ; but, in her anguish, 
thildren—for she remembers that children, } Mary said, prayerfully : 
when they sleep, are always under the guardian-; “Thou shalt forsake father and mother, and 
thip of the angels—and the angel who watched } cleave unto thy husband.” 
over them, came to her also to console and; Immeliately thereafter, the landlord, who 
instruct her. {found that he could hold out no longer, brought 
“See, my dear Mary,” he said; “now is the {the matter toa close by growling out: 
time to prove that the religion of God has done 3 “T just begin to feel how foolish I have been 
fomething for you. You were faithful in pros-‘to marry a wretched beggar, and I can never 
VoL. vii1,—8 
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again look on your face with pleasure. Go,}From the gate came two carriages, with the 
then, put on your rags, and never let me set }landlord’s best horses harnessed to them. The 
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eyes on you again.” hats and whip-stalks of the footmen and drivers 
This was altogether devilish ; but Mary, in} were decorated with colored ribbons. In the 
the depth of her wretchedness, sighed : carriage sat Mary’s parents, and brothers, and 


“Lord, my God, forsake me not,” and put on }sisters, decked out in their holiday clothes, 
her simple Simonswilder gown, took a paltry ; Jacob ran up and embraced his wife, saying: 
bundle under her arm, and stepped, an outcast,; “I have played a bad game, and I have paid 
from her husband’s house, to go, she knew not {for it with my heart’s bitterest suffering, 
whither. although I have won it with glory. Forgive 

Then came the frivolous Hurrle, and scoffed;me, dearest, for what I have suffered. Our 
at her, saying: children, here, will plead for the culprit; (and 

“The pitcher taken to the fountain is at last } the little ones sprung into Mary’s widely 
broken. Hypocrisy and an evil end generally spread arms.) So, also, will your parents, and 
go together, ny devout and exemplary madam ! brothers, and sisters, who shall never more go 
People are always served like you when they} hence; for I have bought them a house near 
imagine that they have the king for their our own, and will I not love them, and care for 
cousin, and that everybody else is but een bro as if they were my own parents, and 

3 
| 








and rubbish; and they are served just right, } brothers, and sisters ?” 

too! It is true,” she continued, “that your; Hurrle did not wait to hear any more, As 

husband is bad, through and through, and I{if seven knives had been suddenly thrust into 

wouldn’t touch him with a pair of tongs. You her bad heart, did she go home. 

are a fool to suffer all this—of what use is the} But Mary did not find forgiveness necessary, 

law, I should like to know, if such things are; for as was said above, true love never ceases, 

to be borne tamely. If my husband were to } Jacob, then, with a soul full of joy, said to Flo- 

treat me so, it would be a fat case for the law-$ rain: 

yers, Iguess. He’d have a hornet’s nest about} ‘“‘I have won my tun of wine, and thrown 

his ears in no time,and should march off to the$ your cursed book into the fire. But now, if 

court, where he should be prosecuted till he’d*you have the courage, win yours by putting the 

sweat blood. I’d torment the scamp into a} bridle and bit upon that she-devil of yours at 

nervous-rheumatic-gall fever! It serves you; home.” 

just right, however, or you’d not be such a fool} Florian, who felt ashamed, and looked with 

as to rest quiet under such treatment. But it ie § atantention upon Mary’s constancy and noble- 

a judgment from Heaven, (calumniators eee, of soul, wished to be even with Jacob, 
; 





call in the aid of Heaven to give force to their; But how did he succeed’? He began to speak 
slanders). Why did you fish away your heart’s } authoritatively to Hurile, but she laughed in 
love from another, eh? Did yon suppose there {his face. He locked her in the house, and she 
was nobody else in the world of any consequence} jumped out the window. He tried to starve 
beside yourself. Go, now, and try the effect ea into submission, but she broke open the 
yourcharms! You have reason enough, Heaven } kitchen and dairy, and cut off the heads of all 
knows! But I guess you’ll be content to rest} the geese and chickens. He attempted, at last, 
quiet, now. Where are your rosy cheeks now? to give her a thorough strapping, after the ex- 
; 


Your golden hair will all fall out from sheer{ample of Fritz, the shoew aker, but she threw 
trouble. Where is, now, your fine form? your}axe and knife at him. He made an attempt to 
plump neck? your dear, little, rounded hands } take her children away from her, but she ran 
and feet; where are they now? Have they} away with them, and left them with her father, 
lost their charms? You'll not fish anybody} whilst she ran farther—but not alone—and 
else away, that I'll go bail for. But, seriously, } Florian never heard anything more of her. 

[ wouldn’t suffer it. Cry murder! in all the} This, indeed, became a fat case for the law- 
streets, and I'll help you; noton your account, yers. The miller, at last, obtained a divorce; 
though—for you are a good for nothing jade— jhe-was not permitted to marry again, but he 
but because I love a row, and would dearly {had peace at last, and employed his time in at- 
love to stone your Jacob, or see him, at least, {tempting to educate his wolf-brood into lambs. 
in the work-house.”’ Mary and Jacob, as is well-known, lived long 

At the commencement of this tirade, Mary {and had many children; and their memory 18 
was almost hopeless ; then she grew white and still cherished, by old and young, throughout 
red, and sobbed, and wept, and wrung her} the whole land. 
hands, and moaned : but, at last, she recovered 
herself, and when the temptress ceased, she 
answered, in the same tone: 

“God forgive you, for you know not what 
yousay. But Tl advise you to be silent about 
my husband; for, as a good wife, I cannot 
listen to such shameful things; and if he were 
to hear you, it might not be well for you.” 








ed 


Sypyey Smrra says :— Most London dinners 
evaporate in whispers to one’s next neighbor. | 
make it a rule never to speak to mine, but fire 
across the table ; though I broke the rule once, 
when I heard a lady who sat next me, in a low, 
sweet voice, say—‘ no gravy, sir.’ I had never 
seen her before, but I turned suddenly round 

At this moment came Jacob out of the Crown,} and said: ‘Madam,I have been looking all my 
dressed up as he had been on his wedding day,‘ life for a person who disliked gravy; let us 
and with a large nosegay in his button-hole.? swear eternal friendship.’ ” 
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NOT FOR MONEY. 


BY VIRGINIA 





(CONCLUDED. ) 

Three weeks had passed. June had placed 
her green coronet on the mountains, and even 
in the bare, hot city, we caught occasional trail- 
ings of her robe of gold. The day’s wearisome 
work.came at last to its close, as—blessed be 
God !—all the earth-days must, and with a half- 
mothered sigh of relief and thankfulness, I 
hurried from the store. 

[had not proceeded more than half a square, 
when a sudden rain-drop plashing on my cheek, 
lifted my gaze tothesky. A heavy black cloud 
wasshoving its folds over the tops of the houses, 


, with a certain promise of deluging the streets 


in less than five minutes. 

Thad nearly a mile to achieve before I reached 
home, but, of course, walking this was now 
quite out of the question. 

“I must jump into the omnibus at the next 
crossing, and that will take me within two 
squares of home,” I mentally concluded, and 
hurried rapidly on to gain the intersection of 
Kighth and Chestnut streets. 

ButI was too late. Far up the street I caught 
the dim outline of the great yellow vehicle, lum- 
bering through its cloud of dust—I could not 
dream of reaching it. 

“What shall Ido?” The words trembled up 
from a very weary heart; for the sultry day’s 
toil had reduced me to a state of complete phy- 
sical exhaustion, and at such times we all know 
how readily the spirits yield to circumstances— 
if at that moment an angel’s white hand had 
tifted aside the cloud, and called out to me my 
last hour, I believe I should have clasped my 
hands calmly and thanked him. 

Faster and faster plashed the heavy drops on 
my bonnet. Far up the street a slight roof- 
projection seemed to offer some protection from 
the shower. I hurried toward it. 

“Pardon me, Miss, for presuming to address 
you, but will you not accept the shelter of my 
umbrella ?” 

Iturned hastily around to meet a face that, 
mee seen, would not easily be forgotten. It 
was that of the young man whose brief inter- 
view with Mr. and Mrs. Stowell had so interested 
me. 

I hesitated but a moment. It might have 
been the increasing rain, it might have been the 
frankly respectful tones and manner, which 
first decided me ; but, at all events, a moment 
later, I had accepted his arm, and the rain was 
dashing down angrily on the great umbrella 
that was our only protection. 

For the first half hour, we only exchanged an 
occasional remark, for the rapid shower would 
have drowned our voices. But at last the-rain 
lightened, and this afforded us an opportunity 
for some desultory conversation. 

Under ordinary circumstances my position 
Would greatly have embarrassed me, but Alcott 





F. TOWNSEND. 
Mills possessed the faculty in a remarkable de- 
gree of placing others at their ease. I could not, 
however, entirely forget the difference in our 
social positions, nor, at first, quite overcome the 
morbid fear that this had emboldened him to 
offer his services. I had yet to repent of my 
injustice, to learn the great heart and soul of 
Alcott Mills. 

“My walk is a very long one,” I said apolo- 
getically, I fear I am greatly inconveniencing 
you to accempany me, sir.” 

“Not at all. I am a famous pedestrian from 
habit, probably, for I was brought up in the 
country, and one of my daily tasks was to drive 
the cows three miles to pasture.” 








“Tt is the only one of your farm-boy habits 
you have retained, I imagine,” was my thought, 
as I glanced up into the fine, intellectual face. 
I imagined he read my opinion, by the ex- 
pression of his eyes, as he added : 

“T fear the walk may fatigue you.” 

“Oh, no! I have grown quite used to it, du- 
ring the last two years, and at night it is usually 
pleasant, because it is a change from my em- 
ployment.” 

“ And this you do not find congenial? I knew 
it that morning I glanced first into your face.” 

This may seem to you very bold, but if you 
had heard the grave, respectful earnestness with 
which it was said, you would not think so. 

“ Not congenial, certainly ; but love and duty 
sanctify it.” I said it, almost unconsciously, 
but I felt, rather than saw, the gaze of those 
deep eyes, that flashed down on me a sentence 
of mingled sympathy, respect, and admiration 

Before he could reply, we reached my home. 

“ Will you permit me to call to-morrow, and 
inquire if your walk in the rain has not injured 
you?” And he placed his card in my hand. 

“Thank you. I will give it to Mrs, Mason; 
if I am absent, she will inform you.” 

He lifted his hat, and bade me good morning. 


What 





“Oh, nurse! how deliciously fragrant. 
does it mean ?” 

These were my first exclamations as I entered 
the parlor on my return home the next evening. 

She glanced toward the mantel, and with a 
low shriek of delight I reached it, and buried 
my face among dewy moss-roses, and crimson 
verbenas, among creamy tulips, and purple he- 
liotrope. 

“Oh! every flower has the breath, and the 
very look of home,” I murmured through hap- 
py tears, as I lifted the large china vase, and 
turned round the beautlful blossoms, arranged 
with most exquisite taste. “Where did you 
get them ?” 

“ They are yours, not mine, Miss Mary, darling. 
Mr. Mills left them with his compliments.” 

“He did?” In my surprise I replaced the 
vase on the mantel, and stared at my nurse. 
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“Yes, he was here nearly three hours, and I ; a concert, so I was left to entertain the young 
never saw a nicer, handsomer gentleman in my} man until their return. If I did not do this to 
life. Then he’s so easy and natural-like, for all} his satisfaction, I, at least, was equally interest. 
he’s so grand-looking. Why, I felt as if I had} ed and refreshed by his conversation. Under any 
known him always, in five minutes, and talked} circumstances, I should have enjoyed it ex. 
so, too.” ;ceedingly, but almost entirely excluded from 
“Did you?” I questioned, with a little self } congenial companionship, as I had been for the 
consciousness; for I was fully aware of my}last two years, it was not strange that those 
nurse’s garrulous propensity, and I readily for-; graceful thoughts, and that suggestive imagery, 
stalled that I must have been a prominent sub- all bound together with noble sentiments, and 
ject of conversation with her. ‘“ What did you ; high, earnest, yet practical views of life, and 
talk about?” ‘ occasionally outsparkling with wit and humor, 
“Why, about you, of course, my precious; should have been to me an inspiration, almost 
dear. I told him how many years I had lived } an intoxication. 
in your father’s family, and how I rocked your} “You must find your work very arduous this 
blue eyes to sleep in the days that you cannot; warm weather. You are looking pale and 
remember, and loved you just as well as if you weary, too, all but your eyes,” said my guest, 
were my own child. I told him, too, how de-{ pausing suddenly in his conversation, and 
licately you were brought up, among the very} sweeping my face with his deep, radiant eyes, 
best of the land, and how nothing was considered ; “ You ought to ride out in the country twice a 
too good for you, and how, at last, your father; week, at least. How I wish you would give me 
died, after those terrible law-suits, and you} the pleasure of taking you to the Wissahickon.” 
came here, and for two years had beenworking; “Thank you. I fear it would not be possible 
so nobly to support your dear mother and the} for me to leave the store long enough——” 
children. - And I told him how it almost killed} “Pardon my interruption, Miss Marshall, 
me to see my darling, who had been such a} Will you go if I will procure you leave of ab- 
carefully tended blossom, going out, day after: sence ?” 
day, to work for her family, and——,” here the} Before I could reply, Mr. and Mrs. Mason en- 
good woman brokedown. Shealways did  when;tered the parlor, but, on Mr. Mills rising to 








talking of our misfortunes. ‘leave, he said to me, in an undertone: “ You 
“ Oh, nurse! how could you say all this to a: did not answer my question; will you do it 
s 
stranger 2” ‘now ?” 


“ Why, dear child, don’t you feel bad aboutit.; “Yes; I will go if they can spare me. But 
He listened to every word with so much interest ;} I do not see how they can possibly do this ” 
and when I spoke about Mr. Stowell, and how: He smiled. It was one of those rare 
he wanted to marry you after your father’s} smiles, that warm, and brighten, and enrich a 
death, he got right up, and walked quickly; whole face. “They shall, though.” 
across the room, muttering to himself: ‘She is; And they did. The next Thursday afternoon 
a noble girl—one of Nature’s diamonds, above} we left the red brick walls, and brown, dusty 
all price ;? and when he came and sat down} streets of the city, for the green meadows, the 
again, his eyes shone through a mist, I am cer- { cool shadows, and sweet bird-songs of the coun- 


tain it was tears.” ‘try. How my heart sprang out to its old child- 
I buried my burning face in my hands, and} loves and scenes, for my city transportation 

the old woman went on. jhad been a forced one, and the flower longed 
“Mr. Mills said he should call in a few days} still for the country dew and sunshine 

to see Mr. Mason, and left his card; but I un-} ia ee us " 

derstand well enough who he’ll come to see, } By, walek He bad wep auret 

Miss Mary.” }I look down half a dozen years to that after- 


That evening, at supper, Mr. Alcott Mills was} noon, and I can recall very little of what'we 
the one topic of conversation. Mr. Mason gave} said for the first hour. I remember the river 
us what little knowledge of his history he had} broke a glorious God-painting before my enrap- 
incidentally obtained “down town.” }tured eyes. On one side lay its dark background 

The young man was a very promising artist.{ of woods, the light wind heaving up the heavy 
He had just returned from Europe, and was ex-} foliage, and the sunlight writing its epistles of 
pecting to remain in Philadelphia until Autumn } love on the dark blue page of the waters, as it 

“ But I can’t imagine what on earth he wants rolled up the green distance a dimple of beauty 
to see me for,” added the master of the house,} on the broad bosom of earth. 
as he passed his cup to be replenished. I saw} Suddenly ‘am elegant open carriage swept 
his pretty wife exchange a very significant{along. I glariced admiringly at the coal black 
glance with her mother as she received it. ‘ horses, with their silver mounted caparisonings, 
iat the daintily-gloved groom, and with a quick 
‘start at the occupants of the carriage. 

Mr. Mason was engaged in a large book-bin-} These were Mr. and Mrs. Stowell, and as my 
dery establishment, and it was ostensibly to;eyes met the former, he bowed with a little 
consult him with regard to the rejuvenation of} more than his usual stateliness, while the head 
some old, but valuable books, that Mr. Mills} of his young wife bent in graceful acknowledge- 
called at his residence a few evenings later. {ment of my companion’s recognition; but 8 

Mr. Mason and his wife had, however, gone to; quick quiver shook her lips as she went by. 
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“Mrs. Stowell is an old f ms a pyre sal Riki actin sa siieadta tae ical mia 
iid pusstionca;es ae unmet lo Mr. ; _ yo a offered himself, and his elegant 
“Yes; I knew her once, intimately.” After? lanes ‘with Dean ete “a ‘a 4 hs 
i shal . 3 ; or artist, and, after- 
a P eno wa re you, briefly, a agg ene, ute I have since learned from one who 
Bi anould grestly like to hear it.” rr new Ae connEe oe (thr selfishness of the lady 
“Tmet Julia Ellis (now Mrs. Stowell) slgitt’ noes the roe ms foot mike cae teas 
years ago, when her life was coming into the} married Foeteo ns Ne ierctereu 
bloom of its seventeenth summer. For four! “F | 
ears os her father’s clerk, for two I was sod ORE a rr ee ee ik phe z fan a 
afianced husband. I do not wonder your blue} me Idi a ; eure-tanen 
- A id not doubt her constancy—I 
eyes turn to me with that startled expression sooner 1 di 2 of th =. 
2 trusted the love of th 
andI can hardly understand now I 3 ie _ ic mineati on 
loved her, ever thought to make bettie bese aout son tied ou ns ao 
¢rowned and consecrated of my life. And yet} “ One rhery I ane spt 
she was beautiful, she certainly is this now, and} a package eauchiseuen an 7 ~~ a “How 
Imade the mistake that many a man, olderand: i ‘saamieasiaiee 
eagerly lunrolledit! ButI hed i i 
wiser than I, has done beforeme. I the ght this’ ai i i mgroy sage se 
outward loveliness was a type of the hacen ae theed pests ptr osm ig ~~ 
“The earth-beauty took captive my imagina-; there hey a “ai aint at gna 
tion, my intellect, my affections ; and, when un- letters pontoon ds ‘othe ry rhe it i If 
der the old poplar trees in her father’s sub ; i i P th nage 
home, with the winds rocking the green aan 3 at ink the a toe eos lew com apie 
above us, I said to her, ‘ Will you i cone caer cay fey 
me to the ‘end, Julia ?” and she wiane her waite statis walipleepdactnieh datne tetee aucun 
ams about my neck and laid the soft peach bla i hal ed Sede se wa 
: s ting hour! lifted solati 
bloom of her cheek to mine, and echo i mall ent ites eae trie 
lnte-like voice, ‘To the end, auntie * aot uaembanie wen orkeg 4 rir gt 8 
strange that I thought her the woman-elect of ““ thay arate 
L , an-e Of course, I suffered— 
metetie st I ; , [suffered—any man of my nature 
Setiial eautiful poet-embodiment sa bss vga — idol, clay. But it eek brief. 
“How could I see, in my mad worshi cee cinch oa is dail from my eyes ; the wo- 
idol, that there was no pre demas no sre sean had auiet it icunseemedne aorta: 
uostrength to her character. Impulsively neti ind mar gackey reecinp ecpgelindins oes 
tous and warm-hearted, there was yet = at ; trt im i : How" cc agora rhea w gnats ag 
under-current of selfishness in her nature rial eGo we ot oy Maan? a 
though I doubt not, she thought she loved ‘tie, ; i « ae, ane hii cree 
and did, and does, better than she ever will any for'T ‘pitied or yee Seeker MA 
other man, her selfishness has rendered tracer ed d om peel pre I te the cnsan reuna 
capable of woman’s life-devotion ow etectt _ li at tS i 
“As I said, I was a clerk in her father’ Mills p 
and I was poor. Julia was aware eats, ant fe aA) eng cope Kisieve pesmi 
she elected me above many wealthy buttons ; Ith i nk “ope ere Dror om Peseriny 
knowing (for I told her,) it must be years be- ile sat Py nie ts by eae eae 
fore I could shelter her under my own ; é ai ys ant Out of thy SECC aes te 
te tree y vine an ys She a out of my heart, and I shut its 
EE Se sak _ ¢door, and all was quiet there—quiet, but so 
ikea over pel yer Vomheet pa Peet But, within the last month, an angel 
Mercantile career, which®ature never deotined hol ro re i me uare aunt cme volta 
for me, and, which only stern necessit com Sg ; 2 + ig ‘ TP eperrtnshecnanc=s 
Pelled me to seek, and, with the anliytans ft ot bee vant CyLhY, MAY LAGE Oh, 
several friends, I went to Europe, and finals ‘ath tel sp pl gre, cog Raymon =e palling 
Hiss threo’ years: | Ah, met eseo$ Sam — lt ark, and miserable, and meagre seems Ju- 
Botany have those red lips shined Sats oy eat ool cerata' ms th cones i vases 
Mar Geast What aweet tears ‘ ; 1e angel stands on the threshhold. Ihave 
ls hare dows . we ah ie those May- ge ve ~ door. Do you think she will walk 
“But we parted. The n nr looke 
: ‘ ext year her father? xe i i 
®t Julia was an only child oped '& spoiled aves. clanee Ri dale sont: eras rire «hee 
me. Admiration, social excite ; * ie” Bea ae rai Bagh 
Simondings psa ce Fone cpm ad barber his meaning. In a moment, in the 
en om —s of an eye, the great, solemn life-truth 
ay and not moral courage to brave the pia a soteg om vs peesehanclity am sc 
er circumstances ix 
OU eee fete eet ; It was no time for the display of maiden art or 
arate ath Race iets oe A} affectation, not even for rightful maiden timid- 
aire his small family from amc wee a ty) et ity. Solemnly as the question had been asked, 
= But just before the failure Mr Stowell “ee lets sf pe Maggy gr 
Dettenitee ; a vell,; nth later, I went home. I had not ap- 
e, had seen and greatly admired} prised my family of my engagement ; I had Sale 
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next einidins 4 Alcott : and I were married. Six 
years I have been his wife—his wife ; those two 
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ly written them to expect me on a certain day, 
and a dear friend with me. 





But the letter never reached them. It was} monosyllables embody all of happiness the 
late in the afternoon when Alcott and I left the} earth holds for me. 
depot, in a private carriage that conveyed ust We live in the country, reader, in a cottage, ( 
over the three miles which intervened between} nestled down among the trees ; and every May- lum 
us and home. As we drew near our cottage, I} time, the rose vines write their crimson romances Der! 
observed several persons raking hay in the fields} on the pillars of the portico. riet) 
on our right. The youngest of these, suddenly} My husband is nota rich man—I doubt whe- 
lifted his head, and looked at us. The rake} ther he ever will be. I certainly do not care, r 
dropped from his hands; he brushed his straw} for have I not the unfathomable, unspeakable B 


hat from his forehead, and then, with one bound, } riches of his love, and do you think I would 























and a loud shriek, “Goodness alive! If that} barter these for Mrs. Stowell’s palace, and dia- Pr 
isn’t my sister Mary!” he was over the bars, } monds, and carriage ? hear 
and I was out of the carriage and in his arms,} God has rewarded me in this life, for those no g 
sobbing only, “ Fred, oh, my brother !” two years of “ much suffering,” but He does not and 
He needn’t have blushed, though, if his coat} always do this, here, reader. hear 
was off, and his handsome face so sun-browned} The hereafter, may hold the blessing and that. 
when I turned and presented him to the ele-} the benediction, but God keeps it, and He can- for W 
gant stranger in the carriage, whose eyes were} not forget. natu 
shining through a mist of tears, and whose | I know the life-burdens may be very heavy, love 
voice was hoarse, as he clasped Fred’s hand, and} and the heart, and the flesh fail beneath them, Pr 
returned his greeting. } but “as our day is, 80 shall our strength be.”: year 
In a few minutes we were at home ; my arms} The light in which I walk now, would not be hithe 
were about my mother’s neck, my sister’ s kisses} } 80 bright, if the darkness had not gone before; with 
were on my cheek. That is all I can tell you} }the mountain heights would not look so fairif| for th 
of that meeting. had not trodden the valleys. expel 
I never returned to my toil-life in Phila-} We cannot tell what discipline would be best cares. 
delphia. My sister Annie took charge of the} for us; but we know if our appointed tasks are our ¥ 
school which was to have been mine, and Fred } }* well done, ” our Father will come for us, and, ed, le 
obtained a situation in an academy. He is at) taking our hands gently in His own, lead us at every 
college now, and winning laurels there. The } last to the morning. uous 
ing in 
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INTERCEPTED LETTER. dence 

~— less p 

BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK, be hi 

—_——_—~— broth 

June ist. We wandered in the garden. Oh! paren 
Dear Coz, you surely recollect } It was delightful there ; some | 

The widower—Lawyer Grey— } Such lovely arbors and kiosks, of tre 

He owns the cottage where we saw } Where fountains cooled the air! which 

That fine barouche, one day. } or anc 

Se She } I told a thousand pretty fibs theret 

Well, just last Sunday eve, we plann’d— ) To coax his little Bess : itis t 

My married aunt and I— ; She only frowned, and clung to “ Pa”— reap 

A vis‘t to this “ Sunny Cot,” } A babyish Miss, I guess. respec 

(The name I call it by.) } the res 

‘ 4 } He had new music, which I praised ; But 

To-morrow, in our pea-green silks (Twas foolish, foreign stuff,) her dr 

And sweetest smiles, we go, And fed the gold-fish and the birds— are CC 

To beg some cuttings of rare plants, } I'm sure I did enough. alighté 

And roots, and seeds, you know. ; pathis 

eked = all - vain Fig pea-green silks in love 
We went. It ¢s a lovely spot! © nearly ruined, too ;— about 

Most admirably etn he } 2 aos that lawyers have no hearts, it’s no 

The spacious rooms all richly filled, } nd quite believe it true. declare 

And ererstony eae grant. } We took a few geranium slips, nk 

I said the same to him, and praised And left the Shady Cot ; ofa 

His most distinguished taste. ; "Tis very little that I care d ~~ 

I praised the pictures—dingy things— : Whether they live or not! aad he 

Around the parlors placed. nischi 

} June 4th. had j ju 

I told him I was charmed to see Would you believe it, dear! Last night merry- 

So rare a choice of books ; } He married Mary Ladd— just en 

I’m sure I never opened one, } Just a poor sewing-girl, you know :— portun 

But judged them by their looks! What an escape I've had! and “, 
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THE MORNING DREAM. 


[We take from the “ Bunsby Papers,” a vo-§ 


tonish the rats—sleek, well-fed rascals, dozing 


lume by John Brougham, just published by sin their holes—with uproarious fun and revelry. 


Derby & Jackson, a pleasant story to give va- 
riety to our pages. ] 


The dream of the night, there's no reason to rue, 
But the dream of the morning is sure to come true. 
Ovpb SaYIina. 


A sudden, and indeed, under the circum- 
stances, extremely significant sigh from Peg, 
startled Bridget from the little glass where she 
was speculating as to how she looked, for the 
last hour or two. I may as well say the seru- 
tiny was perfectly satisfactory—she had not 


Pretty Peggy May; a bright-eyed, merry- danced all her curls out. 


hearted, little darling you are, Peggy! there’s 


“Gracious me!” she exclaimed, “ Peg, how 


no gainsaying that fact; a cunning little gipsy,} you do sigh!” 


and most destructive too, as many an aching 


“And no wonder,” rejoined Peggy, with a 


heart can testify. But who can blame thee for‘slight squeeze of acid, “after having danced 
that? as well might the summer’s sun be blamed } down twenty couple twenty times, I should like 


for warming the sweet flowers into life. 
natural ordination that all who see you should 


love you. 


It is asto know who wouldn’t ?” 


“Ah!” but that wasn’t a tired sigh, Peg. I 
know the difference; one needn’t dive as low 


Pretty Peg has just completed her eighteenth ; as the heurt for them; a tired sigh comes flying 
; in the heedless gaiety of youth, she has{out upon a breath of joy, and turns into a 


hitherto gambolled through the road of life,;laugh before it leaves the lips 


; you are sad, 


without a grief, almost without a thought. Oh! § Peg!” 


for the sunny days of childhood, ere, wedded to 


“How you talk; why, what on earth should 


experience, the soul brings forth its progeny of}make me sad {” 


cares. Why can we not add the knowledge of 


“That’s exactly what I want to know; now 


our wiser years, and linger over that most bless-{ there’s no use in your trying to laugh, for you 


ed, least prized period of our existence, when$can’t do it. 


Do you think I don’t know the 


every impulse is at once obeyed, and the ingen- difference between a laugh and that nasty de- 
uous soul beams forth in smiles, its every work- ceitful croak ?” 


ing indexed in the face—ere Prudence starts up 


“ Bridget!” exclaimed Peg, with a look which 


like a spectre, and cries out: “ Beware! theresshe intended should be very severe and very 
isa prying world that watches every turn, and} reproachful, “I’m sleepy.” 


does not always make a true report.” Pru- 


dence! how I hate the cold, calculating, heart-{ Bridget. 
Be loyal in word, be just in act, }something curious about Peg to-night. 


less phrase. 


“ Well, then, kiss me, and go to bed,” replied 
“Ho! ho!” thought she, “ there’s 
I think 


be honest in all; but Prudence! ‘tis twin-} what I think, andif I think right, I’m no woman 


brother to Selfishness, spouse of Mistrust, and ;if I don’t find out before I sleep.” 
But, methinks I hear; changed the conversation, abused the women’s 


parent of Hypocrisy! 


Craftily she 


some one say, “ This is a most cavalierly way } dresses, and criticised their complexions, espe- 


of treating one of the cardinal virtues’”—to} cially the pretty ones. 


At last, when she had 


which I reply, “It certainly has, by some means}completely lulled the commotion of Peg’s 


or another, sneaked in amongst the virtues, and 
thereby established a right to the position ; but 


thoughts into a calm, she suddenly cried out: 
“Oh! Peg, I forgot to tell yon, that one of the 


itis the companionship only which makes it} boys we danced with had his leg broke coming 


respectable, and it must be accompanied by all; 


the rest to neutralize its mischievous tendency.” 

But what has all this to do with Peggy and 
her dreams? Pshaw! don’t be impatient—we 
are coming to that. If you have taken the 
slightest interest in little Peg, prepare to sym- 
pathise.in her first heart-deep sorrow. She is 


inlove! Now, if she herself were questioned } 





home to-night !” 

Peggy, surprised into an emotion she found 
it impossible to conceal, started up, pale as snow, 
and gasped out: 

“ Who was it—who ?” 

Ha! ha! thought the other, the fox is some- 
where about—now to beat the cover. 

“Did you hear me ask you who?” said Peg, 


about the matter, I’m pretty sure she would say | anxiously. 


i's no such thing; but I take upon myself to! 


declare it to be true, and for fear you should 
think that I make an assertion which I cannot 


“T did, dear,” replied Bridget, “ but I’m try- 
ing to recollect. I think,” and she looked stea- 
dily into Peggy’s eyes, “I think it was Ned Ri- 


substantiate, permit me to relate the substance {ley.” Peg didn’t even wink. 


of a conversation which took place between Peg 
and her scarcely less pretty, but infinitely more 
mischievous cousin, Bridget O’Conner. They 
had just returned from one of those gregarious 


merry-meetings, where some spacious granary, 


just emptied of its contents, gives glorious op- 


portunity forthe gladsome hearts of the village, 








She doesn’t care about him, and I’m not sorry 
for that, thought Bridget, thereby making an 
acknowledgment to herself, which the sagacious 
reader will no doubt interpret truly. 

“No, it wasn’t Ned,” she continued, “now I 
think of it, it was—it was—a”— 

“Who? who?” cried Peg, now sensibly agita- 


and “all the country round” to meet and as- ‘ted, “do tell me, there’s a dear.” 
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Not she, not a bit of it, but eat with } not been dispersed like wre the of vapor wy a 
feminine ingenuity, now making as though she } hearty laugh from the mischievous Bridget— 
recollected the name, and then with a shake of } Peggy opened her eyes in astonishment. Wag 
her head, , pretending to dive back into memory,}she awake? Yes, there was her cousin enjoy: 
just as the inquisitors of old used to slacken{ing one of the broadest, merriest, wickedest 
the torture, to enable the recipient to enjoy laughs that ever mantled over the face of an 
another dose. 2 arch little female. 

“ Now I have it,” said she, “no, I haven’t; I “ Poor Mark!” she cried, and then burst forth 
do believe I’ve forgotten w ho it was, but this I} again into ringing laughter, which dimpled her 
know, it was the pleasantest- -mannered and : crimson cheeks like “what shall I say ?—like a 
nicest young fellow in the whole heap.” fine healthy-looking cork-red potatoe, an Irish 

“Then it must have been Mark!” exclaimed: simile, I must say; but had you seen Bridget, 
Peg, throwing prudence overboard, and fixing } and were acquainted with the features of the 
her lar ge, e loquent eyes full on Bridget’s mouth, ; aforesaid esculent, I’m pretty certain you would 
as if her everlasting fate depended upon the : acknowledge its aptness. 
little monosyllable about to issue from it. ; “ What in the name of gracious are you laugh- 

4 ed was Mark! that was the name!” ‘ing at?” exclaimed Peggy, a gleam of hope 

Peggy gave a gasp, while Bridget went on, ‘ breaking on the darkness of her thought, 
with a tri umphant twinkle in her wicked little “ Why, that you should take on so, when I 
eye which did not show over-favorably for her } told you Mark had broken his leg,” gaily replied 
humanity. : Bridget. 

“Mark Brady!’ dwelling on the name with; “Hasn’t he ?” 
slow, distinct emphasis, which made Peggy's} “Not half as much as your poor little heart 
heart jump at each word as though she had re- : would have been broken if he had,” said the 
ceived an electric shock. } tormentor. 

She knew the tenderest part of the sentient: “Bridget! Cousin!” said poor Peg, now en- 
anatomy, Bridget did, and took intense delight ; ; during much more pain from the sudden revul- 
in stabbing exactly there ; not mortal stabs, that ‘sion of feeling, “‘ you should not have done this; 
would be mercy, but just a little too far for; you have crowded a whole life- time of agony in 
tickling. That sort of a woman was Bridget, } those few moments past.” 
who, if possessed of anincumbrancein husband; ‘“ Well, forgive me, dear Peggy. I declare I 
shape, would take infinite pains to discover the } : didn’t know that you had the affection so strong 
wet en points in his temper, and industriously } on you, or I wouldn’t have joked for the world, 
attack those quarters, piling up petty provoca- ; : But now, confess, doesn’t it serve you right, for 
tions, one upon another ; none in themselves of } not confiding i in me, your natural born cousin? 
sufficient importance to induce a sally, but} Did I ever keep a secret from you? Didn't I 
inaking altogether a breastwork of aggrav ation, ‘tell you all about Pat Finch, and Johnny Magee, 
that must at last o’ertop the wall of temper.—-} and Jack, the hurler, eh?” 

And if the unfortunate besieged don’t take his ; “But not one word about Edward Riley, with 
hat, and make a not very honorable retreat, {whom you danced so often to-night,” observed 
philosophy will be obliged to strike its flag, the } Peg, with a very pardonable dash of malice. 

signal for a civil war, which, like all such un- It was now Bridget’s turn to change color, as 

natural conflicts, strikes at the root of all do-| she stammered out, “I—I was going to, not that 
mestic comfort, and whichever side may remain } }I care much about him ; no, no, Mark is the 
the victors, the trophy is a home destroyed. _; flower of the flock, and I’ve a mighty great mind 

But to return to Peg, for whose benefit I have $ ‘to set my cap at him myself.” 
indulged in the foregoing rather spiteful digres- } Peggy smiled, a very small, but a peculiar, 
sion, y order that she mi ght have time to re-;and it might have bee mn, perfe setly self-satistied 
cover herself; or rather, I should say, to be} smile, as she replied : _ Try, Miss Bridget, and I 
thoroughly conscious of the extent of her un-} wish you success.’ 
happiness. temember, ’tis her first grief, so} “Truth is scarce when liars are near,” said 
p2rdon its intensity. Phantoms of crutches and} Bridget. “ But I say, Peg, does Mark know you 
of wooden legs came crowding on her imagina- | ‘love him so hard ?” 
tion, contrasting themselves with the curious; ‘“ Don’t be foolish ; how should he?” 
agility with which poor Mark had “beat the; “Did you never tell him ?” 
floor” in the merry jig, until he made it echo to} “What do you take me for?” 
every note of the pipes. Then rose up vague} “Did he never tell you?” 
spectres of sanguinary-minded surgeons, with § “ What do you take him for ?” 
strange butcherly instruments; then she saw} “For aman, and moreover a conceited one; 
nothing but fragmentary Marks, unattached }don’t you mean to let him know his good for- 
legs, a whole room-full dancing by themselves ; } tune ?” 
there they were, twisting and twirling about,in} “It isn’t leap year, and if it was, I’d rather 
the various difficult complications of the “toe}die than do such a thing,” said Peggy! 
and heel,” “double shuffle,” “ ladies’ delight, my a Come, I’ll bet you a new cap, that I mean 
and “cover the buckle ;” she shut her eyes into wear at your w edding, you will let him know 
horror, and was sensible ‘of nothing but agloomy } the state of your feelings, and that, before a 
blood-red. There’s no knowing to what lengths } week is over your head,” prov okingly replied 
her terrible fancies might Fave gone, had they } Bridget. 
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Peggy, said nothing. Prudent Peg. pened to be your sweetheart you were thinking 
“Is it a bet ?” of, you might find another meaning for that 
“Yes, yes, anything, but go to sleep, or we , same little word!” 

shan’t get a wink to-night.” > Mark felt as though he had been detected i in 


“True for you, cousin, for it’s to-morrow: some fault, as he replied, sketching away on the 
already! Look at the daybreak, how it has’ floor faster than ever, “ But what if I hadn’t a 
frightened our candle, until its almost as pale | sweetheart to think of, Miss O’Conner.” It was 
as your cheek.” {a miserable attempt at prevarication, and he 

“Good night, Bridget.” ‘felt that it was. 

“Good night, dear Peg, don’t forget to re-; “ Why,then, I should say, as you're not blind, 
member your dreams. Recollect it’s morning, } it’s mighty lucky that you don’t carry such a 
n0¥; and whatever we dream, is sure to come; thing as a heart about you. I’d be ashamed if 

I were you, rising twenty years old, and neither 

Before she slept, Bridget formed a project in } ‘ crooked nor ugly ; it’s disgraceful to hear you 


her mind to ensure the winning of her bet.—}say so—a pretty example to set to the boys!” 
What it was, it will be time enough to find out } “True for you, and so it is,” said Mark, “ and 
by-and-by. ‘more betoken, it’s a much ’ greater shame for 


?me to tell any ‘lies about the matter; I have a 
Very early i in the dug, Mark Brady and Ned }sweetheart, though she doesn’t know it; ay, 
called to inquire after the health of their re-}and have had one for this nigh hand a twelve- 
spective partners. It so happened that Bridget } ‘ month.” 
received them; and very quickly, for she was; “ Only to think,” replied Bridget, casting 
meof those tyrants in love who make their$ : down her eyes, and affecting to conceal some 
captives feel their chains, on some frivolous pre- } ‘sudden emotion, “and for a twelve-month nigh 
tence or another, dismissed her swain and be- ‘hand! Oh, dear ! I don’t feel well!” 
gan to develop her plot with Mark. ; Mark was puzzled, in point of fact, embar- 
Now, Mark, I may as well tell you now as at;rassed. There was something in Bridget’ $8 man- 
any other time, was a very favorable specimen } ‘ner which he couldn’t understand; he had a 
ofaclass I regret to say, not over numerous in} ; vague presentiment that there was a mistake 
Ireland; a well to-do farmer, his rent always!somewhere, but when she, pretending to be 
ready, his crops carefully gathered, and a trifle } overcome, flung herself into his arms, the truth 
put by yearly, so that he enjoyed that most: ‘ burst upon him at once. He was in a precious 
enviable condition in life, “a modest compe- ; dilemma ; Bridget was in love with him, and he 
tence.” As to his personal appearance, there’s } felt downright ashamed of himself for being so 
searcely any occasion to describe that, for, with $ ‘fascinating. What he was to do, or how to ex- 
the exception of one individual, I don't suppose § ‘ tricate himself, he couldn’t tell, as she, casting 
he has a feature or characteristic which would: 3a fascinating glance right at him, said, softly: 
be considered by any one at all uncommon or} 3 “Dear Mark, those good- looking eyes of yours 
interesting. Suffice it to say, Mark was a man / {told me of your love, long, long before your lazy 
Avolume of eulogy could not say more. 3 tongue.” 
And, moreover, Mark did love pretty Peggy } “Love,” interrupted Mark, endeavoring to 
May ; with a whole-hearted, manly, and unsel-$ put in a demurrer. 
fish love, he loved her. 1 tell you this, dear} “To be sure,’ said she, “I saw it, I knew it 
reader, in order that you may not waste time in very well ;” she continued, seeing he was about 
speculating on the subject of Mark’s thoughts,;to speak. “When do you mean to talk to 
ashe sat silent and fidgety, a passive victim to + Aunty? You know my fifty pounds are in her 
the mischievous Bridget, who, shrewd little }hands.” She was an heiress, was Bridget. 
puss, knew every turn of his mind as though § “Pounds! Aunty! yes, to be sure,” replied 
imprinted on his face; and for the matter of; Mark, ponlentiy bewildered, “ but I thought Ned 
that, so they were, in nature’ s own characters, } Riley was” 
type most readable. “ Peggy’s awonthanst-seit, we all know that,” 
Mark was apparently very busy, sketching ; interrupted Bridget, inly enjoying the conster- 
imaginary somethings on the floor with his nation that painted Mark’s cheek a lived white. 
blackthorn stick, and seemingly unconscious of : '“ And you to be so jealous of Riley,” she went 
Bridget’s presence, when she suddenly inter-}on, “not to dance with me last night ; I knew 
rupted his revery_ by saying: : ‘the reason, but the jealousy that springs from 
“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Brady !” ‘love is soon forgot, so I forgot yours.” 
“Eh! what!” he replied, blushing ’tillitfair-} “Peggy! his sweetheart? Riley’s ?” 
lystung his cheek like a million of needles —$ “To be sure, don’t you know they are going 
“A penny, is it, Miss? faith, an’ it’s dear they’d ito be married ?” 
be at that same.” ’ “No!” vacantly replied the sorely bewildered 
“And what might you be thinking of, may I} ;Mark. 
ask, Mr, Mark ?” said Bridget, accompanying the} “ Oh, yes! and now I want to tell you a pet 
question with one of her very sweetest smiles. ‘plan of mine, if you don’t think me too bold, 
“Just nothing at all, Miss,” replied Mark. ‘Mark, and that is, how nice and cosy it would 
“Nothing! then they would be ‘dear,’ and 3 be, if we could only all be married on the same 
that’s true Mark ; but supposing now,” she con- § ‘ day.” 
tinued, archly ; “] only say, supposing it hap-} This was too muéli for Mark ; he couldn’t en- 
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dure it any longer; he started up, pushed his} Bridget, with a peculiar expression that made 
hat very far on his head, saying, in what he in-} Peggy’s heart flutter within her like a pigeon, 
tended to be a most severe tone ; “ Civil to me! what do you mean, Bridget 
“Miss O’Conner, I don’t know what could; Bridget hummed an air, and, as if suddenly 
have put such an idea into your head. Marry,} wishing to change the conversation, said, gaily; 


indeed! I’ve enough to do to take care of my-} “Oh! I forget, we were to tell each other's 
self. No, I’m sorryto wound your feelings, but} dreams this morning. Peg, you begin, what 
I shall never marry !” did you dream about ?” 


“Oh! yes, you will,” said Bridget, placing} ‘ Nothing, Bridget, I didn’t sleep.” 
her arm in his, which he disengaged, saying} “Then you couldn’t have dreamed,” sagely 
bitterly : responded the other, “ but I did.” 

“Never! never!” “ What ?” 

“Nonsense, I’ll bet you will, and, if it was; “I dreamed that I had a beautiful new gown 
only to humor me, Mark, on the very same day } given to me, and by whom do you think ?” 


that Peggy is!” “T don’t know; Ned Riley, may-be.” 
“ Bridget, I didn’t think Icould hate a woman} “Ned Riley, indeed,” replied Bridget with a 
as I’m beginning to hate you.” sneer; “not abit of it. By a finer man than 


“Better before marriage than after, Mr. Mark.{ever stood in his shoes. Who but Mark 
Come, I’ll bet you a new Sunday coat, against ; Brady ?” 


a valico gown, and that’s long odds in your fa- Peg’s heart sank within her. 

vor, that what I’ve said will come true.” “This wasn’t all I dreamed,” and she fixed 
“Nonsense !” her wild eyes full on Peg, in a way that made 
“Ts it a bet?” hers fall instantly, “I dreamed that I was mar- 
“Pooh! I'll bet my life, against” — ried to him.” 
“What it’s worth, Mr. Mark—just nothing at; “To Mark?” whispered Peggy. 

all.” “To Mark!” 


“True for you, now, Bridget ; true for you,”; Peggy didn’t utter another syllable: didn't 
and Mark suddenly quitted the house in such} even look up, but sat motionless and pale, very 
real sorrow that it touched for a moment even} pale. Bridget couldn’t understand her seeming 
Bridget’s heart; but only for a moment.—j} apathy; a more acute observer would have but 
Pshaw! thought she, let him fret; it will do} contrasted it with the intense emotion which 
him good, and make the joy greater when he} she felt within—an emotion not a whit lessened 
comes to know the truth. A hunt would be} as Bridget continued, with marked expression: 
nothing without hedges and ditches. Proceed-; “I dreamed all that this blessed morning, 
ing to the window, she uttered an exclamation} and morning dreams, you know, always come 
of surprise. true.” 

“ Ha! as I live, here comes Peg herself. She; Peggy, still silent, seemed to be wholly oc- 
must meet Mark; what fun! He sees her and} cupied in demolishing, piece by piece, the rem- 
stops short ; what a quandary he’sin. Shesees} nant of a faded flower which she had taken from 
him! How the little fool blushes; now they} her bosom, lingering over its destruction as 
meet. Mark doesn’t take her hand. I wonder} though a portion of her heart went with each 
what he’s saying. ‘It’s a fine day,’ I suppose, } fragment—when Bridget suddenly started up, 
or something equally interesting , he passes on, } exclaiming, “ Here comes Mark, I declare.” 
and Peg looks as scared as if she had seen a}. A painful spasm shot through Peggy’s frame, 
ghost.” yet she did not stir from her seat ; the only evi- 

A sudden thought at this moment seemed to} dence that she heard Bridget’s exclamation was 
strike Bridget; she clapped her hands together } that her lips grew as pallid as her cheek. 
and laughed a little, sharp laugh, saying, “I’ll} “But, law, what am I thinking about? | 
do it, I will; I’ll have a bit of fun with Peg, } must go and tidy my hair.” 
too,” so she pretended to be very busy at her} And away flew Bridget up to her room, from 
spinning-wheel as Peggy entered, and hanging! whence she crept stealthily down, and snugly 
up her cloak and bonnet, sat down without say- ensconced herself behind the door. Naughty 
ing a word. girl! to listen to what transpired. 

“Ah! Peg,” Bridget began, “is that you?—} Mark, who, since his conversation with Brid-. 
Mark has just been here.” i get, had seriously contemplated suicide, but 

“Indeed?” replied Peggy, twisting up one ; was puzzled about the best mode of making 
pretty curl so tightly as to hurt her head. away with himself, had come to the conclusion 

“The blessed truth,” continued the wicked; that to enter the army as a common soldier 
little tormentor. “Did you meet him?” : would be the least criminal, although certainly 

A very desponding “ yes,” was the response. ; the most lingering process, and it was to lace- 

“Well,” demanded Bridget, anxiously, “ did} rate his feelings by a parting interview with his 
he say anything—I mean, anything particu-}dearly-loved Peg, before he consummated the 
lar?” act of enlistment, that he now came. 

“He only said the weather was pleasant,and} Arrived at the door, he hesitated a moment, 
then passed on, without even shaking hands} then giving one big gulp, he lifted the latch and 
with me, sadly replied Peggy. ‘entered. There he saw Peggy herself, looking 

“Mark needn’t have done that; whatever: straight into the fire, never once turning aside 
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happens, he ought to be civil to you,” said? or raising her eyes, proof positive to Mark, if he 
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wanted it, that she cared nothing for him. He 
sat down, and for several minutes there was a 
dead silence. Mark had fully intended to say 
something frightfully cutting to his sweetheart, 
but as he gazed upon her white, sad face, his 
resentment vanished, and he felt more inclined 
to implore than to condemn. He wanted to 
speak, but what to say he had not the remotest 
idea. At last Peg broke the silence, by mur- 
muring softly,as though it were but a thought, 
to which she had given involuntary expres- 
sion— 

“May you be happy, Mark! 
happy !”” 

“ Happy !”” echoed Mark, with a sharp empha- 
sis, that thrilled painfully through Peggy, 
“Faith, it’s well for you to be wishing me hap- 
piness.”” 

“Indeed, indeed I do, Mark—I mean Mr. 
Brady,” meekly replied the poor girl. 

“Oh, that’s right!” said Mark, bitterly. “ Mr. 
Brady! It used to be Mark.” 

“But never can again.” 

“You're right! never!” 

“Never!” and poor Peggy sighed deeply. 

After another embarrassing pause, broken 
only by a sort of smothered sound, which might 
have been the wind, but wasn’t, Mark started 
up, exclaiming : 

“I see my company is displeasing to you, but 
Ishan’t trouble you long. That will be done 





May you be 


to-morrow which will separate us for ever.” 


“To-morrow ! so soon ?”’ replied Peggy, with 
astifled sob. 





“Thad! Thad!” frantically he replied. “And 
more, oh! much more than I have words to 
speak. Why didn’t we know this sooner ?” 

“Ah! why, indeed?” sadly replied Peggy, 
“but it is too late.” 

“ Too late!” replied Mark, “too late!” 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed Bridget, burst- 
ing into the room, streaming with tears of sup- 
pressed laughter, “ Don’t look so frightened, 
good people ; I’m not,a ghost. Who lost anew 
cap? eh, Peg. And more, betoken, who is like- 
ly to lose a new gown? I’ll have my bets, if I 
die for it. So, you’ve spoke out at last, have 
you? You’re a pretty pair of lovers. You’d 
have gone on everlastingly, sighing and fretting 
yourselves, until there wouldn’t have been 
enough between you to make a decent fiddle- 
string, if I hadn’t interfered.” 

“You ?’* cried Peggy and Mark, simultane- 
ously. 

“ Yes, indeed, it made me perfectly crazy to 
see the two of you groaning and fussing, with- 
out the courage to say what your hearts dicta- 
ted. There, go and kiss each other, you pair 
of noodles.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Bridget’s 
explanation brought about a pleasant under- 

standing between all parties, and it will be only 
needful to add that a few weeks afterwards there 
was a double wedding at the little parish chapel. 
One of the brides wore a bran new calico gown 
of such wonderful variety of color, and more- 
over a new cap of so elaborate a style of decora- 
tion, that she was the admiration and, of ne- 





“Yes! the sooner the better. Whatis it now} cessity, the envy of the entire female population. 


to you?” 
“Oh, nothing, nothing! 
is—I’m very, very foolish.” ; 


‘Poor Peggy’s heart overflowed its bounds ;} 


burying her face in her hands, she burst into} 
tears 


Mark didn’t know what to make of it. She 
must have liked me a little, thought he, or why 
this grief? Well, it’s all my own fault. Why 
didn’t I tell her of my love, like a man? and 
hot sneak about, afraid of the sound of my own 
voice. I’ve lost her, lost the only thing that 
made life to me worth enduring, and the soon- 
er I relieve her of my presence the better.” 

“Miss May! Peggy!” he said, with an effort 
a calmness, “this is the last time we may 
meet on earth ; won’t you give me your hand 
at parting ?” 

Peggy stretched out both hands, exclaiming 
through her tears—“ Mark! Mark! this is, in- 
deed, cruel !” 

“It is, I know it is!” said Mark, brushing } 
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Bridget had won both her wagers, thereby 


But I thought—that } establishing, just as infallibly as all such mat- 
ters can be established, the truth of the old 
saying: 


The dream of the morning is sure to come true. 
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SONNET—“ FLOWERS, SWEET FLOWERS.” 





Distillations, that float in the azure, descend, 
Commissioned on verdure and flowers to attend ; 
With thankfulness blushing they bow down their 


heads, 


Then straightway unbending arise from their beds, 
The dawn of the morning they hail with delight, 
And yield their sweet incense at evening’s twilight ; 
The sun is their charmer, when dressed neat and 


They asian i he smiles, in the sunshine all day; 
When wrapt in the folds of the darkness at night, 
They mantle their beauty and check their delight ; 
Whether crushed or caressed they make one defence, 
’Tis yielding choice treasures to sight and to sense ; 


away an obtrusive tear. “So, God bless you, { Receivers from Nature, sight drafts they supply, 
and good angels watch over you; and if you } And whisper their fragrance to her as they die. 


ever cared for me’”’— 

“Tf I ever cared for you! oh, Mark!” 

“Why! did you?” inquired Mark. 

“You were my only thought, wy life, my hap- 
piness !” There was the same curious sound $ 
from the chamber door, but the innocent wind 

again to bear the blame. Peggy continued } 





—*Mark, would that you had the same feeling } 
‘of life. 


for me !?? 


F. W. J. S. 
New Haven, May, 1856. 
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THE WORLD would be more happy if persons 








gave up more time to an intercourse of friend- 
ship. But money engrosses all our deference ; 
and we scarce enjoy a social hour, because we 
think it unjustly stolen from the main busines 
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JOTTINGS BY MY WINDOW SILL. 


BY F, H. STAUFFER, 


No. XII.—SUBDUED AT LAST! 





I stood by the openwindow. Calmand beau-} scorn; and stamping my foot, again in the bit- 
tiful was the scenery around me. Far beyond} terness and wilfulness of my ‘soul, I exclaimed 
stretched the undulating fields ; like clouds } — —“T will hate her!” 
upon a summer sky, in dark shadows were in-} — 
terspersed the patches of golden grain; hereand; “Ella!” called a familiar voice below the 
there, from out the world of dark green foliage; stairs. It was my father’s voice ; he had come, 
peeped out the white-washed gables of the; Wilder still beat my heart—and dashing back 
farm-houses; like a huge serpent wound the} the dark curls from my gipsy face, I went down 
dusty road along, —while far on the confines } into the room below. 
beyond, the line of mountain ridges reve raled } “Come, Ella,” said my father, “let me intro- 
where the gentle Susquehanna slept. W ooing ; }due you to your mother.” 
zephyrs toyed with the curls that hung uncon-; I answered not; I did not raise my head; I 
fined by pin or comb, around my neck andj was barely conscious that I walked towards 
shoulders. Delicious odors stole around the} ; where they stood. Dark, black, appalling was 
room on their viewless wings. Twilight shadows ; ‘the image of the future 'vefore me ; ; I groaned 
were slowly, softly dropping down—and the re- ; ; aloud—and wished myself in the cold grave be- 
turning herds were lowing in the darkling lanes } ‘side the dear departed one. 
without. And yet, amid this quiet beauty’ A soft musical voice greeted my ears. Ah! 
which would have filled a poet’s soul with ecsta- {had I not steeled my heart I would surely have 
cy, | was not happy. A scowl was on my brow, } thought sunbeams were falling everywhere! 
and wildly throbbed my heart. Ah! just one; “ Dear Ella,” she said, “my child—we will 
year before, a loving mother, the light, the life} be warm friends. Oh, I love you already !— 
of my: girlhood, had been consigned to the tomb, § | Will you look up and say you will try to "love 
Within the church-yard, in the mellow twilight, } me.’ 
rose her green mound, while upwards, like a; She stooped down, and throwing her arms 
spirit hand, pointed to where her gentle soul’ around me, pressed a burning kiss upon my 
had fled, the white spire of the sanctuary. ; lips. I pushed her back with my hands. 

Yet I was not sad because of that. Thad } “Go away!” I said—*I don’t want you to 
taught my soul to forget its agony at her dying ; talk tome. I don’t like Judas kisses! I hate 
hour ; sweet memories of her spiritual teachings } you !” 
lingered in my heart, and made it patient and} I looked up directly into her face: my lips 
strong ; and often, as TL stood in the twilight by ; ‘curled with the hatred in my heart, and my 
that same open window, watching the cloud- {black eyes flashed in the sudden brilliancy of 
isles as they floated slowly away, or the stars their scorn. 
as they came out in their softened beauty—I; And yet I was startled. Instead of a tall, 
felt her spiritual presence around me, and knelt‘ stately woman—proud, arrogant, iron-hearted 
to consecrate my life to a ministry, a vestal, ; and iron-visaged, chilling, with a repellant pre- 
calm, holy, unwavering as her own had been! {sence—I beheld a beautiful young woman, with 

The on W hy wasIsad? Ah! that very even-; handsome features and lithe-like form—with 
ing my father intended to bring home his second } ,calm, trusting blue eyes—hair black and silken 
bride! A weight, a mountain on my soul was {as my own—and with so many dimples playing 
that. Could another supply the place of the ; around her mouth, that you wondered where 
lost one? Could another so steadily, so intui- {they went to when her countenance was at rest. 
tively wreathe her own memory with all others ; Never will I forget the look she gave me!— 
that were lovely and beautiful? Could her‘ So expressive of wounded feeling—so agonizing 
hand feel so cool to my fevered brow, her lips {in its sensitiveness—so horror-stricken at the 
speak such gentle words of love and guidance, § reception of the sweet advances of her loving, 
her eyes look with such love, and hope, and {impulsive soul. That look went to my heart; 
pride into mine? Could I call her mother ?— it pierced me like a dagger. In vain I tried to 
Would not her stern insinuating presence be a; forget it—in vain closed my eyes to shut out 
bitter ae to that sweet endearing word? Yes Sits thrilling import. 

—it would ; I would hate hers I would spurn : And so commenced my first acquaintance with 
her! She was an execrable usurper—a wedge {my second mother, Wild, wayward, headstrong 
to force my father’s heart from mine—an inter- § ;girl! How could I have be en sO merciless, 80 
loper to estrange my heart from a thousand en-{cruel? There must have been a demon in my 
dearing ties, and blight them with associations; soul. My father, too, was deeply wounded at 
of herself! j my ungrateful conduct. He chided me not in 

A choking sensation was in my throat; my ; words, but the mournful expression in his eyes, 
eyes flashed defiantly; my lips curled with } and the shadow of pain that lingered on his 
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face for days, were more severe to me than any And a mother was that confiding woman in- 
other reproof could have been. deed tome. She filled up the aching void in 

Weeks and months passed on. Much to the} my life. Strong and rich grew we in the ex- 
disappointment of my dear father, much to the{ haustlessness of our affection; and like a twin 
sorrow and regret of my mothar, much to the} sister did my real mother seem as she came out 
restlessness and unhappiness of myself—things{ from the cherished momories of the past, and 
still continued as at first. I secluded myself; {stood beside the living in the sunlight of the 
Jentered, as it were, my inner life; I treated} present! And my father! O, how he rejoiced ! 
my mother with common civility, and no more. } The light came back again to his eyes, and the 








After my first—to sdy the least of it—unlady- 

like conduct, she never made other advances.— } 
Shetreated me kindly, respectfully; but beyond 
the yearning look at times in her beautiful eyes, 
there was nothing to make me suppose that she } 
wished a nearer or dearer intercourse. She} 
made no more abrupt efforts to gain my favor; 

though'had I not been so willfully blind to my } 
own happiness and the happiness of others, I | 
gould not have failed to observe how much like } 
nyowndear mother she was, The same gentle 
frastfulness was there; the same desire to! 
please; the same unobtrusive assiduity ; the | 
game ministry of the glorious and true in woman. } 

At last Providence severely, but kindly, 
brought me to a sense of my wickedness. I 
was prostrated upon a lingering bed of sickness. 
There, suffering in mind and body, unconscious 
what moment I might glide away upon the 
voiceless waters of death, I had the true view} 
of my past life. I shrank back frightened and } 
appalled. And yet long did pride battle with } 
the consciousness of error—long did the wish ; 
fora sweet forgiveness struggle with the idea; 
that a frank acknowledgment would be degra-;‘ 
ding. { 

My step-mother watched incessantly by my} 
bedside. She bore with my whims and foibles, : 
my disgusts and desires, my peevishness and ; 
ingratitude. She trod softly through the room ; ; 
she shaded the windows to suit my eyes ; she { 
prevented the jingling of glasses so annoying to} 
thesick; she bathed my temples, and often 
wad to me for hours. And all the while shone 
from her deep, calm eyes an earnest desire and 
solicitude, a kindling love, sweet as that which } 
lad come to me in the beautiful long ago! é 

My heart at last relented. Fearfully had I} 
wronged her. I had created misery for myself § 
and the loving ones around me. One day, dur- } 
ing my convalescence, I took her hand within 
wy own, and looking up into her face, trem- 
blingly 1 said—“ How can I ever repay you for 
sich unwearying watchfulness and solicitude 
tosuch a wretch as I am?” 

She startled; she looked into my eyes now 
no longer piercing and defiant. A look of spi- 
titual radiance shone upon her features, and 
bending her face down to mine, she whispered, 
“Love me, Ella! Simply call me mother.” 

An electric thrill went through my veins.— 
My throat choaked up, and my eyes filled. T 
wept, I sobbed, I prayed for full forgiveness; I 
breathed every endearing epithet I knew. 
_ Ah! rich, beautiful was that sudden awaken-} 
Ing, filling my soul with quiet, hallowed gran-: 
denr, floating like a stream of delicious music, ; 
falling like golden light around me, calling up} 
ty heart to its earlier, truer emotions ! 








sweet modulation to his voice. I was then the 
bond that bound with a lasting chord of love 
two such hearts as which never blessed the life 
of another as they did mine. This is but asim- 
ple episode in my life, yet it may do an erring 
sister, or a brother, good. 





TEARS. 


BY OUR EL. 


“T did not think to shed a single tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast fore’d me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman.” 


Most men affect a dislike for such an exhibi- 
tion of sympathy as prompts the shedding of 
tears. -And this doubtless comes, in part at 
least, from a little remaining susceptibility to 
their mournful eloquence. If sadness or disap- 
pointment, grief or gloom, overshadow their 
pathway with tints of the sombre, which for a 
time foreclose the sunlight, they would have 
pride congeal “those beads of sorrow,” and 
smother their troubles at home in their own 
breasts ; but 


“ Sorrow that streams not o’er, 
Spares but the eye to wound the heart the more ; 
Dumb, infelt pangs too well supply the woe 
That grief, in suffering silence, shuns to show.” 


“There is a luxury in tears,’ and as by the 
careful cleansing of a delicate optical instrument 


’ we are enabled to view the more readily all the 


finer beauties of minuter objects, so, through, 
above, and after tears, we catch a glimpse of 
brighter scenes beyond, for the present veiled, 
perhaps, by the mists of misfortune, but which 
are none the less beautiful and encouraging be- 
cause only to be seen through such a shady 
medium. Thas it is sweet to turn aside from 
the chilly atmosphere of common intercourse, 
and feel one’s self alone, where his own spirit, 
like some thirsty grove or garden in a summer 
shower, can drink in that which feeds his life, 
and fosters all the graces. 

We envy not him whose tear-springs are dry : 
only apathy and coldness, pride and shame, are 
his. Rather give us the mortal whose heart 
will “melt in soft adoption of another’s sorrow ;” 


who loves to show “the flowing virtue manly 


way,” and whose real happiness consists in shar- 


‘ing his own griefs with, as in appreciating the 
joys of a friend ; 


‘‘ For Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smiles.” 


Garven City, Ill. 
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A BIRTH-DAY. 
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BY MRS, §. A. WENTZ, 


My birth-day! The very sound is full of joy.;sluggishness would be supplanted by hope; 
I catch in its echoes all the images of beauty } could they glance upon the diamond glories in 
which many birth-days have helped me to see, } store for those who love the Eternal Lover, gen. 
and to all dark memories I send a grateful} tle mercy for themselves would prevail, and all 
smile, for they have borne me tenderly to the {men would bend in entreaty before their fellows, 
present, enriching my life at every step: there- }seeking to win, to encourage towards the open 
fore I look back upon them through a golden } door of Heaven. 
mist, which reveals them to me insofter shapes Even now I turn towards one who smiles in 
than of old. Little I dreamed, in girlhood, that ; Paradise, and who, perchance, bends with loving 
after the twenties had slipped from my hold,the} thought to hear the poem of gratitude that 
thirties should find me lifting up my head un-}springs up from my spirit, because the Creator 
der a more azure sky, breathing a more celestial } has opened my eyes to a perception of rich and 
atmosphere, approaching a youth more loved } wonderful life, of which I know so much less 
and glorious than the youth of darkness and} than I shall know. Beautiful it is to feel, on 


ignorance lying just behind me, Well do I re-j this first birth-day since she left the earth, that 
she “lives, and moves, and has her being” in 


call the occasional feeling that came over me 
as I inly said: “ Now Iam in my youth; this{that Eden whose sweetnesses are vaguely 
is the most beautiful season, so people say.” {sweeping over the flowerets of my inward life, 
I do not believe this now. Tothesensualist,} Dreams of infancy brood over me; the pearlsof 
material youth is the only youth, and when} innocence, and love, and peace, and utter trust 
time shuts the gates of that morning, night} that slept in the soul softly, resting there so 
jlong, seem awaking to consciousness. Through 











succeeds. There is a youth of body which 
every eye can see, and there is a youth of soul, } weary years they slept, kept in silence by un- 
whose bloom only God and angels can fully des- {loving propensities ; many combats and many 
cry—its gracious presence lingers behind the} tears have won them to their awaking. I take 
screen of gray hairs and wrinkles; it waits for{the pearls of childhood with a look towards 
patient death to break the shell which conceals ; Heaven, and then gaze upon them gratefully, 
it—the shell which was once so fresh and fair. } recognizing the Giver, and the magnitude of the 
When, this morning, I looked forth upon} gifts; realizing that they will give a sweeter 
nature, I forgot that my outward shell was on } splendor to life than they gave when they rested 
the declining side of life, so full was my being} calmly in the ocean-depths of early being. 
with a dearer youth. I felt as if I could attr Often, in by-gone days, some sweet surprise 
beloved to all the world; the wells of my soul} has seemed to come to my soul, and while it 
overflowed with delicious hope and prophesy ; trembled there, [have said: “Surely, something 


heaven came within my embrace, for heaven} very beautiful and joyous is awaiting me!” 
But life moved on as quietly as before ; I had 


alone could have baptized me with such a 
only thought of some bright earthly change, 


dew of love and exultation. . 
This blessed, blessed gift of life; this beau-}and the presentiment remained unverified. 


tiful birth-day, in which it is fitting to kneel} Now, when such a glad presentiment softly 
and thank the gracious Father for his love. } thrills me, I look up to the angels and murmur: 
It is as if I stand at the entrance of a new, and } “ Yes, I foresee the Eden life you would tell me 
more exquisite life; it is as if the June roses, } of :—thanks !” 
bursting forth to welcome theday, wereemblems} And yet the earth grows fair and peacefal, 
of the long expectant buds, now awaking to} albeit it is but a tarrying place, and is no longer 
fling their blossomings about my soul exis-} regarded as the place to satisfy hope. It is as 
tence. The clear, sparkling air, the great lumi-3if I had grown content to live in a quiet country 
nary kissing the rose-leaves and grass through }house, with ordinary duties, resigning all ex- 
the dew-drops, the tender, soft melodies of early } pectation of meeting, at present, any grand ad- 
risen birds, all said “ welcome,” as with a joy-}ventures, or triumphant fortunes; with an- 
ous gaze I greeted them, the while my spirit;noyances, serene pleasures, and occasional 
mounted to the upper world. And then my }sharp pangs; with the passionate craving for 
thoughts sped to loved ones on earth, who} glorious happiness softly hushed, and yet hear- 
were yesterday to receive sweet tidings from an} ing within me every gay, sweet hope, that ever 
angel-friend. Mayhap this belief that joy was {broke laughingly over my heart. Assuratite 
in a dear household illuminated my being; {has come, and I know that ere long the quiet, 
mayhap angels were rejoicing in our love—re-{country house, and homely life shall be ¢x- 
joicing that they should sometime receive the}changed for that fairy world, that heavenly 
earth-travellers who had so long together looked } world, that joy-breathing world, which awaits 
towards the waiting home, “ toiling, rejoicing, {those who have striven to seek first “ the king- 
sorrowing,” yet believing. dom of Heaven and its righteousness.” Surely, 
Ah! if it could be that weary, wicked souls, } the weary and heavy-laden would toil on with 
whose looks are ever bent downward, ee courage, if they could believe the words 
even momently reap the fruits of faith, their{and promisez of the Infinite. 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


§ With such fancies he dallied until all interest 
in the cases that demanded his present and 
More reserved and formal than on the previ-{ most earnest thought, was gone, and he folded 

ous evening, was the intercourse of Mr. and} up the papers on his table, and returned them 

Mrs. Eldridge when they met at the breakfast-;to the repositories from which they had been 

table. They scarcely looked into each other’s} taken a little while earlier. It was yet an hour 

faces, even while uttering the few brief senten-; before court opened. With no defined purpose 
ces that passed their lips ; and each felt relieved |in his thought, he went forth ; and yet, as if by 


CHAPTER XI. 


when the meal was over. 

As for Mr. Eldridge, his thoughts, usually so 
dear, were now in a maze. Nothing upon which 
he looked presented the usual aspect. Sud- 
denly he had become changed, or all things had 
assumed new relations. He went into his office 
and made a formal effort to take upthe business 
ofthe day. He had cases on hand requiring a 
dear head, and the most earnest concentration 
of thought, and he tried to think about them ; 
but thought wandered off in other directions, 
traant to duty. 

How could it be otherwise, after the occurences 
of the previous day and evening? For nearly 
half an hour, he strove with himself, trying to 
gather up the broken threads of interest in the 
cases referred to, then pushing the papers aside 
with a kind of desperate movement, he started 
up from the table at which he was seated, mut- 
tering to himself, 

“The fiend take all law for the present!” 

He moved about the room, uneasily, for seve- 
ralminutes. Then he sat down again, with his 
mind all absorbed in other subjects. The gaming 
debt to Craig, and the conduct of his wife, were 
sources of trouble not unmingled with feelings 
of humiliation ; but the hope inspired by Judge 
Gray’s confident predictions in regard to the fu- 
ture value of the land in which he was to be a 
large share-holder, lifted his feelings into a plea- 
senter region. He saw the railroad in progress, 
adrapidly extending its iron bands towards 
Arden, The thunder of the locomotive was in 
his ears, the jars of its viogorous motion thril- 
ling along every nerve. Where, now, the old 
mill lifted its brown roof in the sluggish air, and 
the lazy wheel glistened in the sunshine that 
male rainbows of hope above and around it, 
arose before his vision long ranges of stores ; 
and away over the fields, now waving with grain, 
ordark with forest trees, he saw stately dwel- 
lings springing up as if by magic. And in all 
these tokens of wealth and prosperity, he had 
sliberal share, 

How dull and plodding seemed the way along 
Which the lawyer had come thus far in life !— 
The fees of his professson looked small, even to 
the stirring of contempt, when he counted theia 
slow aggregation, and viewed them in connex- 

m with his newly-inspired ambition. There 
Wasashorter and more royal road to wealth, 
ind,thanks to a good fortune, he had discovered 
the way at last. 


jinstinet, he moved away in the direction of the 


old mill property, in which lay hidden a mine 
of wealth, whose existence was only known to 
a select.few in Arden. As he walked along, 
i there came to him a vivid remembrance of his 
{gaming debt to Craig. He had not really for- 
gotten it, but another and more inspiring sub- 
ject had dimmed it over for a little while. With 
the remembrance came a feeling of contempt, 
for the man whom he had always-regarded as 
inferior to himself in all respects, mingled with 
a slight sense of mortification at having- been 
the loser in a contest with onein so few respects 
his equal. 

“There will have to be another trial of skill,” 
he thought, rather than uttered. How reluc- 
tantly did his mind come to this conclusion; 
yet scarcely was it formed ere the man to whom 
it referred was seen a little way in advance.— 
Eldridge quickened his steps, and was in a few 
moments by his side. Their greetings were 
brief, and not over cordial, and both seemed a 
little embarrassed. Craig was the first to gain 
entire self-possession. 

“T don’t think you were just yourself, last 
night,” said he, after a few common-place words 
had passed between them. “ You are really a 
better player thanI am. Our new speculations 
must have bewildered you.” 

“Of course,” replied Eldridge—“ I cannot say 
that I am satisfied either with the result or my- 
self. I am no professional card-player, yet I 
have some skill in that direction.” 

“ Luck only was against you,” answered Craig, 
smiling. “I had no hope of coming out the 
winner, and shall be rather chary of another 
contest.” 

“It will most probably have to come,” said 
Eldridge; “ for Iam not the man to give up in 
any struggle. Pride, if no other influence, ever 
quickens me to renewed effort. I think we shall 
try it again.” 

“T’m not ambitious for a new encounter,” re- 
turned Craig. ‘Let well enough alone, is one 
of my mottos. Still, as you are the loser, a 
principle of honor will not permit me to refuse 
another trial.” 

“ When shallit be ?” enquired Eldridge, whose 
thoughts were now all interested in a new and 
dangerous direction. 

“T am always at your service,” was the 
; prompt answer. “Will you be at McQuillns’s 
$ to-night ?” 
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“Yes,” ‘ certain matters of business to which he had 
“So will I. There can be no better time or} promised to give attention that morning, caused 

; him to waver; and when the horse and wagon 


piace. 
The two men walked on for a few rods in} was driven out, he said, in a hesitating manner, 
silence. ‘to Craig: 
“Are you particularly engaged this morning ?” Ree I’m really afraid, now, that I cannot go with 
enquired Eldridge. you this morning. I had forgotten a case that 
“No. Why do you ask?” ihe question was; will certainly be reached on the docket; and 
put with seeming indifference. ‘ when it is reached, I must be in court.” 
Some moments passed before the lawyer} ‘“ Just as you please,” was pleasantly, almost 
replied. Then he said, ‘ indifferently answered. “Any time will suit 


“I’m alittle too eager attimes. But itis my; me. I’m onthe safe side—all right, you know.” 
temperament. I strike while the iron is hot:} And he glanced at Eldridge from the corners of 
sometimes well, sometimes wide of the mark;} his eyes with a tantalizing leer. “A bird in 


Still I must strike—it’s my nature.” } the hand is worth two in the bush, is an old, 
“Prompt men are the world’s betiefactors,” } safe motto. Having the bird in the hand,] 
said Craig, sententiously. } shall not trouble myself about the two hopping 





“True in a certainsense. Yet they often mar} in the bush—eh ?” 
their fortunes by a single hurried stroke of bad} Eldridge stood irresolute for some moments, 
policy. But I won’t moralize. What I was} his eyes cast upon the ground. His business 
going to say is this :—I don’t just like waiting; duties were claiming his attention on one side, 
for that renewed trial of skill until this evening. } and strongly urging him to return to his office, 
Why not let it come now? I’m at your ser-{ and make the needel preparation to go into 
vice.” ‘court; on the other side, the desire to recover 
“ And I at yours,” replied Craig, with a hear-} from Craig the two hundred dollars lost to him 
tiness of tone that betrayed the pleasure he felt} on the previous evening, was so earnest, that 
at the challenge. : resistance seemed almost impossible. The en- 
“ When shall it be?” asked Eldridge. ‘tire indifference manifested by Craig at this 
“ Perhaps,” said Craig, “ you have a case in} stage of affairs, rather favored his inclinings, 
court this morning.” ; for it was conclusive that the winner of the 
“ None that will suffer by my absence. No—} night before, had no very strong confidence in 
I must get this little matter off my thoughts} the result of another trial, under different cir- 
first. I’m a peculiar man, you see, and can’t} cumstances. 


wait, when I get very earnest on any subject.; “I can’t afford to lose two hundred dollars,” 
My purposes never linger. I strike, as I said } thus Eldridge talked, huniedly with himself, as 
before, while the iron is hot.” } he still stood looking upon the ground, “Last 


“Suppose,” said Craig, “we ride out to New-} night my head was confused by Judge Gray’s 
ton’s. I have a horse and wagon at Green’s ;champagne—it is clear now. The odds were 
‘against me last night—they are in my favor 


stables ?”’ 
“That will do,” was promptly answered. snow. Two hundred dollars are not to be made 
“Where shall I call for you?” Severy day—not, certainly, to-day, in court. If 


“Nowhere. I'll walk round to the stables / the case goes against my client, the loss to him 
with you.” ’won’t be much. I can pay him for what he 

“Very well,” was uttered, low down in the} loses by my absence from Court, and still call 
throat of Craig, over whose usually pleasant, } the morning’s business a good one. 
half-indolent, aimless countenance, an observer} “I'll go with you,” he said, looking up from 
could have seen the passage of a singular} the ground, while a light flashed over his coun- 
change. No one, who studied the lines of that ; tenance. 
countenance now, would have said that he was: “Jump in, then,” answered Craig, who 
an aimless man, or one without a vigorous} showed neither surprise nor pleasure at the 
purpose. He partly averted his face, as if aware} lawyer’s decision. A moment after, and the 
that his real character was revealing itself. ‘fleet horse bounded away, and soon the two 

The steps of the two men were visibly ac=} men left Arden far behind them. 
celerated, as they walked on in the direction of} 
Green’s stables. A little while Craig was silent, } 
then he seemed to force himself to speak—and} It was late in the afternoon when they re 
he did act under self-compulsion—referring, in} turned to Arden. Very different was their 
a kind of absent way, to the rail-road project} appearance in aspect and carriage as they rode 
discussed on the previous evening, and to the}into the town. Craig sat erect, calm, self- 
fortunes it would make for a ceitain favored; possessed ; while Eldridge was almost crouch- 
few in Arden, the moment it became alaw. To ; ing at his side, his eyes fixed on the ground, 


CHAPTER XII. 


this Eldridge responded in words, not in} the lines of his face all relaxed, and his hands 
thoughts. The latter was now too deeply in-} grasping the seat and side of the buggy, like 
terested in another subject. one who felt himself insecure. 


At the stable, Eldridge was left alone for} “Shall I drive to your office ?” inquired the 
some minutes, while Craig conferred with the ;former, in an even, courteous voice, as they en- 
hostler, and got all things ready for the drive. {tered the outskirts of the village. 

The recollection, during that short period, off “No—no!” was replied, with a sudden, ner 
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yous start. “ Leave me at the stable; I'll walk ; ethical question now intruded itself. It was 


home from there.” y ‘simply the relation of loss and gain. He had 
Craig drew upon one rein, and the vehicle; tried as eagerly as any professional card-player 
swept around from the main street. $to get the money of his opponent, and expe- 


“Shall we see you at McQuillan’s to-night?” : rienced a real pleasure in the thought of not only 
inquired Craig, in a soft, inviting tone, as Eld-; recovering his own, but winning a handsome 
ridge stepped from the buggy a few moments ;sum from his antagonist; and now he suffered 


afterwards. ’more from the thought of having lost in the 
“No,” was the emphatic answer. ; contest, than from any troubled sense of wrong 
“The Judge will expect you,” said the other,;doing. His wily adversary had not failed to 
in the same pleasant, insinuating voice. }take more than one advantage over him. The 


“He won’t see me, if he does,” was answered, ; first and leading one, and that which made all 
almost rudely. “I shall remain at home to-}the rest easy, was to induce him to drink a 
night.” ‘glass of mixed brandy, on their arrival at New- 

“You are secretary of the Land Company, ' ton’s tavern. Eldridge saw not the telegraphic 
remember,” suggested the tempter. “ Last} glances tliat passed between Craig and the bar- 
night’s meeting was only a preliminary one. } keeper, and never, for an instant, suspected the 
Some things of importance are to be done this} truth, that, while his glass was doubly strength- 
evening.” sened with fourth-proof brandy, that of his com- 

“JT can’t help it. You, and the Judge, and } panion was scarcely colored with the fiery li- 
the rest of you, must do these things to suit; quor. 
yourselves. I shall not be there.” ; The contest between the two men had not 

“You'll think better of it after tea; particu- 3 been an equal one, by any means. Even with 
larly when Judge Gray calls around for you, as }a fair antagonist, Eldridge did not stand on even 
hecertainly will when I inform him that you; ground; for his mind, for most of the day, was 
donot intend being at your post. He’ll not; beclouded from the cause just alleged, while 
consent to the secretary’s absence, unless there} that of his adversary was clear from the begin- 


be life and death in the case.” ning. He was not, therefore, in a condition to 
“The secretary can resign, and will, if need } detect the numerous little frauds passed upon 
be,” said Eldridge, grufily. shim with the stealthy art of a professienal 


“He’ll do no such thing,” was smilingly an- } gambler—frauds that told fatally in the result 
swered. “Come, brighten up, my friend. It is; of almost every game. 
always darkest just before daylight. Don’t; As Eldridge moved along in the direction of 
lok as if you’d lost everything worth having; his home, he felt like one breathing ina stifling 
inthe world, when so light a’thing as the turn-$ atmosphere. He had never experienced sensa- 
ing up of a card may give you, some day, a for-; tions like those now oppressing him. The very 
tune. You are about the hardest customer I’ve: earth seemed unsteady beneath his feet. He 
met with in a year, and more than a match for$hurried on, eager to reach his own door, and 
me. I’m only indebted to a run of good luck} pass within to a place of safety—eager to hide 
formy present advantage.” sfrom observation, and hold with himself un- 
“Good evening!” said Eldridge, in a half an-? disturbed intercourse. 
gy, half contemptaous voice, as he turned off,: Love of home was a strong peculiarity in the 
mdely, from his companion. $mind of Mr. Eldridge; and with all the uninvi- 
“Good evening,” returned Craig, in a voice $ ting features of his domestic life, thought and 
the most courteous imaginable. As the lawyer’ feeling ever turned homeward, and the more 
went plunging away, in an unsteady, desperate ; earnestly, if any trouble assailed him. In early 
kind of pace, Craig stood gazing after him with ; manhood, and before his marriage, what lovely 
asinister expression of countenance. ‘ pictures of home joys and home comforts did 
“Pm not done yet, friend Eldridge,” he mut-; imagination draw! The cheerful hearth-fire ; 
tered, the parting lips showing his white teeth,} the pictured room; and the loving, tender, true- 
that glistened like the fangs of some beast of: hearted life-companion—how often were these 
prey. Men of your temperament are just the: represented, and how fondly dwelt upon. Honor, 
game, We have to play you the line right} gain, ambition, held up their emblazoned shields 
freely; but, the bait once taken, as it now is,} before him; but their glitter could not win his 
id we are sure to bring you to land. Won’t}eyes from this picture, nor dim its exceeding 
beat McQuillan’s? We'll see about that!” brightness. And when lured by external at- 
Nearly eight hours had passed since Eldridge ; tractions that concealed much of her real quality, 
left his home in the morning—eight hours, } he selected from among the maidens, one to. 
most of which had glided by like so many;share with him the good and evil of life, his 
ninutes—eight hours, nearly all of which had} happy eyes looked with a new delight on the- 
been spent in the eager excitement of play.} prospective home; and the fair form that made- 
the result has been guessed by the reader. In-}it a real paradise, had no longer a shadowy face, 
stead of winning back his two hundred dollars, ; but the sweet, loving countenance of his chosen. 
Ridridge is the further loser of seven hundred ;} The power of a woman over such a man, is- 
ind worse than that, the loser in an equal ratio,} almost unlimited. She will be his good angel, 
of conscience and principle. When cards were} leading him through home affections, safely on 
Introduced on the night before at McQuillan’s,}his way through this world, and upwards to 
moral sense experienced a shock. No} the world of eternal felicity ; or, she will be an 
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evil spirit, to fret, and chafe, and mar the good { conviction, and his mind kept recurring backto 
and beautiful within his soul; and, perchance, ;it in spite of his efforts to think in a new di- 
drag him down to the habitations of endless rection, and questions like the following would 
wretchedness. If she be loving, true, and un-} intrude themselves : 
selfish, she will be the angel of his home; if} ‘He certainly has shown a very particular 
fretful, hasty, unsympathising, selfish—the evil} interest in me, all at once. What is the mean. 
spirit of his household; wretched herself, and {ing of it? What personal or social sympathy 
making all unhappy around ker. ;can exist between him and a man like Craig? 
An error like that just committed by Eldridge, ; and yet, they are known to be much together, 
never would have been made, if all had been;I can’t understand it !” 
right at home. No temptation would have; Thought continued busy for a time longer, 
been strong enough to lure him away from that } and questions touching his future action towards 
haven of peace and safety. And now, when;these two men, were earnestly debated, The 
the threshhold of his dwelling was crossed, and {conclusions of his judgment at length found 
the door shut behind him, he felt a sense of re- { utterance in the words— 
lief, and the awakening of truer, better thoughts } “ Enough for me that there is danger in the 
and purposes, than any he had experienced for; association. It must not, shall not be continued, 
hours. $There is, I fear, something not right behind 
If ever in his life Eldridge needed the ten-{these land schemes. I do not fancy the wine 
der, soothing ministrations of a loving spirit, it {and brandy part of the business arrangements; 
was on this particular occasion. If ever true{and particularly object to the cards. Prospec- 
home-attractions were needed to hold a man tively, I am already thousands of dollars richer 
back from the path of danger into which his than I was; really, hundreds of dollars poorer. 
feet had almost unwittingly strayed, it was;I have made large gains in an imagined future, 
now. Strongly disturbed was the equillibrium {but have lost seriously in the real present, 


of his moral life; the even balance was trem-$Morgan Eldridge! stop! Take not a single ° 


bling—the preponderance ready to bear down $ step farther in this direction. Meet the evilal- 
the side of evil, and throw the scale of virtue{ready sustained; and then turn away from 
upwards towards the beam. ‘temptation !” 

It was, perhaps, an hour before the evening’ Thus spoke out, with emphasis, the man’s 
twilight, when Mr. Eldridge entered his home, {just convictions. His mind was growing clearer, 
and passed hurriedly into his office. He sat{his feelings calmer, and judgment was rising 
down at his table, on which lay, undisturbed, into a true ascendency. 
the books and papers left there inthe morning,! “I will not go to McQuillan’s this evening 
and leaning his arms thereon, bent down and; he said, resolutely. ‘Let them manage affairs 
hid his face, breathing out, as he did so, a sigh} in their own way. If allis right about the land 
that was full of anguish. Thus alone, thought} speculation, Judge Gray is shrewd enough to 
took up, naturally, a hurried review of the}take care of his own interests in the matter, 
day’s doings. Gradually, the excitement of his} and if his are secured, mine must be also. It 
feelings was calmed down, and in a state of} will be easy enough for me to keep posted up 
clearer rationality, he conned over the whole} in the doings of the association.” . 
series of actions, from the time he left home,} “But you are the secretary,” came sugges- 
until his present return. The result was, self-} tively into his mind. 
condemuation, and a clear conviction that he} “I will send in my resignation to-morrow,” 
had not been fairly dealt by. The character of} was answered to himself. 
the man with whom he had passed the day,} Eldridge was entirely in earnest. He meant 
showed itself in a new aspect, and sundry ques-/ to absent himself from the meeting to take place 
tions with regard to him, which he had often} on that evening, and he meant to have nothing 
asked of himself in times past, were now par-/ more to do, actively, with the land orgapiza- 
tially answered. ’tion. There was danger for him in this new 

“There’s something clearly wrong,” he said { path into which his feet had wandered, and he 
to himself, as thought went out in this new di-} was resolute in his purpose at once to turn 
rection. “Craig is not what I have supposed} aside therefrom. 
him to be. He wears a face that does not re-> 
fiect his heart. Yet, he is on the best of terms’, . 
with Judge Gray, and is constantly referring to} So busy had Mr. Eldridge been with his own 
him. Can it be that they are but jackal and} thought, that, even though half an hour since 
lion !” his return home had elapsed, he had not ob- 

This thought visibly excited Mr. Eldridge.;served the unusual stillness that reigned 
It was a new suspicion thrown into his mind,}through the house. Gradually he became aware 
and one that he made an effort to cast out. Sof the fact, as, by a natural transition, his con- 

“ No—no,” he said aloud, as he started up § sciousness took a new direction, and he listene’ 
with a disturbed manner —‘* that is impossible. 3 for something to indicate the presence of his 
Judge Gray is a man of honor, with all his} family. But, neither voices, nor the sound 
social peculiarities. The thought, even, is a} footsteps, far and faint even, reached his eo 
great wrong. I will not give it place in my 3 “This is singular,” he said to himself,“* 
mind for a single moment.” She went to the door of his office, and stood, 

Still, he could not turn wholly aside from the} harkening, for almost the space of a minute— 
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Once or twice he started, slightly, as a real or} “You can’t lie upon the floor in this way, 

imagined sound, like the moan of some one in } Katy.” 

pain, swept by his straining sense. $ “Don’t! don’t! don’t! Oh!—oh! oh! Fa- 
Mr. Eldridge held his breath, until he could ; ther!” 

hear his own heart beating loudly, and feel its; Mr. Eldridge had passed his hands under her, 

labored throbbings against his side. A sudden‘ and was lifting her upon the bed. The move- 

foreboding of evil oppressed him. From his;ment produced such pain that she uttered a 

office he stepped into the passage, still listen-}single shriek, so wild and full of anguish, that 

ing, and walked to the stairway. As he stood{it made the father’s blood curdle around his 

there, harkening still, the same low, smothered } heart. When he had laid her upon the soft 

voice of suffering, was heard; but from what‘ bed,and raised himself up so that he could look 

direction it came, was not apparent. into her face, he saw a death-like countenance. 
“Harriet |” he called, in suppressed tones. The suffering of the moment had proved more 
Up through the passages he heard the sound i than nature could bear. 

of his voice go echoing with a strangely hollow; “Katy!” he called to her. 

murmur, as if through deserted halls. For a: But she heard him not. 

moment or two he listened, and then sprung; ‘Katy! My child!” 

with a quick bound up the stairs, for he heard} He might as well have spoken to the wind. 

distinctly, though in a very low and smothered § Close to her lips he next bent his ear; but there 











voice, the word ¢came not the faintest sound of breathing. He 
“Father!” ’ fixed his eyes sharply upon her neck and breast, 
“Harriet!” he called again. ¢but every line and fibre was motionless as 
“Father! father !” $ stone. 


It was the voice of little Katy, faint, yet eager,; For a little while, Mr. Eldridge was too great- 
and full of suffering and fear. ly alarmed and excited to see clearly what to 
“Where are you, child ?” called Mr. Eldridge,{do. The first impression on his mind was, that 
whose bewildered sense did not make out the { Katy’s life had given out with the wild scream 
direction from which the sound came. °of pain that still rung in his ears, and thrilled 
“Father! oh, father, come!” galong his nerves. A few moments he stood 
The voice was almost by his side. He glanced { over her in anguish; then he went out into the 
just within the door of his own chamber, and { passage and called, first the name of his wife, 
there, upon the floor lay Katy, her body drawn ‘then that of the servant, and then, in succes- 
together, her face pale as ashes, and distorted } sion, the names of his two boys. But there re- 
by suffering, and her large dark eyes looking ;turnedé to him no aaswer but the echoes of his 
up at him with an expression of blended hope? own voice. It was plain that he was alone in 
andanguish. She made not the slightest move- the house with his dead, or, it might be, dying 
nent to rise. . $child. 
“Katy! Katy! What ails you ?” § “Katy! Katy!” he called, wringing his hands 
Mr, Eldridge bent down over the prostrate ’in anguish, as he returned to the chamber, and 
child, and laid his hand upon her forehead. It} once more stood over the inanimate form of the 
was cold and clammy. } little girl, into whose white face there had not 
“Oh, father! father!” Tears gushed from ;come back a single trace of feeling. 
hereyes. But still she lay in that unnatural} A thought of the doctor caused him to leave 
position—and lay perfectly motionless. j the chamber quickly, and hurry down stairs.— 
Mr. Eldridge took hold of one arm and drew} “If she should come to herself before I get 
itup. The movement was answered by a quick { back?” The suggestion arrested his feet for an 


sharp cry of pain, and the words— j instant ; but only for an instant. If help was 
“Oh, don’t, father! don’t!” ; obtained at all, it must be through the physi- 
“What ails you, Katy? Where are you hurt? ,cian, and the quicker his aid could be secured, 
anxiously enquired Mr. Eldridge. the better. 


“William shook me out of the pear tree,”’$ Mr. Eldridge threw open the door, and glanced 
she answered, the tears still streaming over her eagerly up and down for some one who would 
ce. bear a message to the doctor. No one appear- 
“Where is your mother ?” ing, he was about starting off himself, when 
“T don’t know.” Doctor Penrose came in sight, a short distance 
“Was she at home when you were hurt ?” {away, at a crossing. 
“No, sir.” $ The loud call of Mr. Eldridge reached his ears, 
“Where is William ?” and the eager beckoning hand that suddenly cut 
“I don’t know. He ran away when I fell.” {the air with quick motions, caused him to hast- 
“ Are you very badly hurt ?” en his steps and change their direction. 
“Oh, father, father !” “Oh, doctor! Come up quickly!” urged Mr. 
The voice itself, no longer sharp and loud, but } Eldridge, as soon as Doctor Penrose had reach- 
low and wailing, answered the question too truly. sed him within a few paces, and he turned into 
“Let me raise you upon the bed?” said Mr.‘the house. Doctor Penrose followed him in 
Bdridge, making a motion to draw his hands silence. 
beneath her. “Is she dead?” ‘Was the father’s anxious 
“Don’t, father! Oh, don’t touch me,” she squery, as they reached the bedside, and stood 
tied, fearfully. Slooking upon the ashen face of Katy. 
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Doctor Penrose bent his ear close down to the ; “Thank you, doctor. I will do so.” 
mouth of the child, and listened for a few mo-} And Mr. Eldridge hurried away. Mrs. Pen. 
ments. Then he bared her breast and laid his} rose, on receiving the message from her hus- 
hand over her heart. band, and learning, in a few words, from Mr, 
“ What is the cause of this?” enquired the} Eldridge, on what account she was wanted, left 
doctor, turning with a serious face to Mr. Eld-} for her neighbor’s house without stopping to 
ridge. }make the slightest change or addition to her 
“T found her,” was answered, “only a few? dress, while Mr. Eldridge kept on towards the 
minutes ago, lying upon the floor in this room, residence of Mrs. Glendy. 
and moaning in pain. As I lifted her in my} “Is Mrs. Eldridge here?” he asked of the ser. 
arms, to lay her upon the bed, she gave a wild} vant who came to the door. 








scream and fainted.” 3 “T don’t know, sir,” was replied, in what 
“Do you know nothing more?” asked the} seemed to him a tone of evasion. 

doctor. “Will you see?” Mr. Eldridge spoke ina 
“She told me, befora I tried to raise her up, } firm, imperative voice, that made its impression 

that she had fallen from the pear tree.” 3 on the servant. 
“Where is she hurt ?” “Yes, sir,” she answered, and went back into 


“T cannot tell. She appears to havecrept up}the house. She was gone for so long a time, 
stairs, after her fall; but she did not move her-} that Mr. Eldridge was about laying his hand 
self on the floor when I came in.” 3again upon the knocker, when he saw her com- 

The doctor passed his hand under her cloth-}ing slowly down the stairway. In his eager- 
ing and felt carefully along her limbs and body. } ness to get her answer, he stepped within the 

‘“‘Ts she dead?” asked Mr. Eldridge, hoarsely, door, and moved a few paces down the hall, 
as the doctor was silently making the examina-$ “Is Mrs. Eldridge here?” He spoke so loud 





tion. 3 that the sound of his voice went ringing through 
“T think not—only suspended vital action,” } the house. 
was briefly returned. “No, sir—she is not here,” replied the girl. 


“Something wrong here,” he said, a moment} There was something in her manner that left 
or two after replying to the father’s question. {strong doubt on the mind of Mr. Eldridge. 

“ Wrong where ?” was enquired. “Is Mrs. Glendy at home ?” 

“ About the spine.” The girl stammered out a negative. 

“Oh, doctor !”’ ejaculated Mr. Eldridge, before} “Are you sure ?” 
whose mind was at once presented the sad} He did not really hear her answer ; for, before 
image of a hopelessly deformed child. Her; it was made, the murmur of suppressed voices 
back is not broken? Don’t say that, Doctor; sounded distinctly from an adjoining room.— 
Penrose—don’t say that!” Mr. Eldridge was in no state of mind to weigh 

“I can say nothing, positively,” was answer-; nice proprieties of action, or to pay any regard 
ed in a low, serious voice. “ But, the injury is; to the ordinary rules of social etiquette. He 
here”—touching the spine—“See how largely ; was satisfied, from the manner of the girl, that 
this vertebre protrudes beyond the others.” his wife was in the house, and the necessity of 

“ Poor, poor child !”” murmured the father, as} finding her at once, over-ruled all other conside- 








he turned his face away. rations. Not an instant did he hesitate, but 
‘“‘ Where is Mrs. Eldridge ?” asked the doctor. moved across to the door of the room from 
“ Will you call her?” which the voices came, and swung it open.— 


“She is not at home,” replied Mr. Eldridge. { Three persons were revealed within ; but neither 
“Then you had better send for her imme-{of them proved to be Mrs. Eldridge. - There 


diately, if you have not already done so.” were Mrs. Glendy, Mrs. Weakly, and aman, well 
“T do not know where to send,” returned Mr.} known in Arden, but not by any means of fair 
Eldridge in a perplexed voice. ;reputation. They were seated at a table, on 


“She was at Mrs. Glendy’s about three; which werecards. A vacant chair, pushed back 
o'clock,” said the doctor. “I saw her and Mrs. } from the table, plainly showed the recent pre- 
Weakly going in as I passed.” sence of a fourth member of the party. But, Mr. 

“‘ What! There!” ejaculated Mr. Eldridge, to; Eldridge had stronger evidence than this, in the 
whom the intelligence came with a new shock} fact, that he saw a portion of a lady’s dress van- 
of pain. ishing through the door as he entered. 

“Yes ; I am certain of it,’’ replied the doctor. } “Sir!” With this simple ejaculation, utter- 
“ Suppose you send one of your boys there with } ed in the tone of one who felt herself outraged 
a message for her to come home immediately.” } by an unwarrantable intrusion, Mrs. Glendy 

“Neither of them are here. ButIcango my-3 greeted the abrupt entrance of Mr. Eldridge.— 
self. You will stay until my return.” She arose as she spoke, and looked angrily at 

“Be as quick as possible.” } her unwelcome visitor. 

Mr. Eldridge left the room, and was half way} “Is my wife here?” enquired Mr. Eldridge, in 
down stairs, when the doctor called to him, and; a stern, imperative way. 
said: } “You can answer that question for yourself.” 

“Stop at my house, in passing, and say to} And Mrs. Glendy threw her eyes around the 
Mrs. Penrose, that I want her here immediately. apartment. 

Tell her not to delay a single moment, but to; “She is not in this room. I cansee that. Is 
come at once.” ¢she in the house ?” 
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“T never answer any but gentlemanly inter- } ' wife, tell her not to duh an instant. If either 

rogations !” retorted Mrs. Glendy. sof you know where she is, in heaven’s name 

“Pardon my rudeness,” said Mr. Eldridge, re- ‘ seod to her quickly.” 
pressing the strong excitement under which he} With these words, Mr. Eldridge left the star- 
was laboring, and lowering his voice to a more} }tled inmates of the room, and glided from the 
respectful tone. “There has been a sad acci- ;house. As he gained the 'street, and turned his 
dent at home, and I am in search of my wife. } eyes in the direction of his home, he saw his 
Doctor Penrose informed me that he saw her} wife a short distance in advance, running wildly 
here this afternoon.” } along the pavement. 

“She was here,” replied Mrs. Glendy, her of-} There was no longer any doubt of her pre- 
fended manner at once changing, “ but left a;sence at Mrs. Glendy’s, at the time of his en- 
short time since. What has happened, sir?” trance, nor of her having heard him tell of the 

“Our little Kate has had a fall, and is in a} } dreadful accident which had befallen Katy. A 
dreadful condition,” replied Mr. Eldridge. ) new pang shot through his heart, and an audi- 

“Where is she injured?” enquired Mrs. Weak-} ble groan passed his lips. 
ly, evincing a lively concern, and stepping close} _“‘ Unhappy wife and mother !” he said aloud. 
up to where Mr. Eldridge stood. } Then, with more bitterness of feeling, added,— 

“ About the spine, I believe. She is now in-) “ Wretched woman! You have taken one step 
sensible. I found her all alone in the house, } }too far! Right actions need no veil of false- 
lying upon the floor, unable to move. Do you; } hood; virtuous companionship no mantle of 
think my wife is at your house, Mrs. Weakly ?” concealment. Gracious heavens! Has it come 

“She may be; but it is doubtful. Who is } to this already ?” 
with your Kate ” Mr. Eldridge clasped his hands together in 

“Dr. Penrose and his wife.” } bitter anguish of spirit; then strode forward at 

Mr. Eldridge stepped back from the room as}a more rapid pace in the direction of home. 
he replied, adding, as he was turning away— } 

“Tmust hurry home. Should you see my} (T0 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Through all her woman’s tears. 
How from the winding of those white arms start 
Afar his doubts and fears. 


Tis a cold pillow where the sweet stars keep - 

Their golden watches o’er the battle plain ; ; 

And the camp fires are sprinkled through the dark, 3 

And the white tents, like angels’ brooding wings, $ 

Sleep in the distance, while the pale Moon comes _$ He hears that crowning word, ‘‘ my father,” break 

To walk with mournful glory through the skies, From child-lips, and the song 

And write her silver psalms upon the earth ; ’ Which the young birds in the white hawthorns make 

And not the murmur of the summer wind, Is not so sweet at dawn. 

Plashing along the grass, and not the dews 

Dropping their cool baptismals on his brow, 50 

Shall rouse the soldier. 3 
Oh, what picture starts 

Glowing along the. purple walls of sleep, 1 

With magic coloring! His home! his home! ’ 

The English cottage, with its mossy eaves, f 


Of life’s bright goblet he quaffs deep the wine, 
And honey in that hour, 

Oh, love! thou hang’st along the steeps of time, 
Rare pearls our lives to dower! 


But the dark midnight to the purple dawn, 


The sheep upon the mountains, and the wheat $ Goes crowned with jewels ; and the morn shall hold 
Shaking its yellow tassels in the breeze, ; Its streams of crimson light along the hills, 
Are all about him—aye, and more than these. $ And the hoarse drum shall break across the sleep 

; Of the glad dreamer. He shall wake once more, 
She springs to meet him with the golden hair And see the camp fires fading in the light, 

Raining across her cheek, $ And the winds,surging through the far-off tents ; 
like a down-flash of sunbeams through the air, ‘ God help him, while he murmurs with sick heart 
The while her blue eyes speak. $ And quivering lips, “Lo! it was but a dream!” 

” Bpeak the great story of her woman’s heart, V.F.T 


So wit is by politeness sharpest set: 
Their want of edge from their offense is seen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 


Parts may be praised, good nature is adored ; 
Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
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FUSELI, WILKIE, AND CRUIKSHANK. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


[ We give on one of the opening pages of this} Behold the painter in London. His first sen. 
number, three fine heads of celebrated English jsations, he says, were more of overwhelming 
painters. For the annexed condensed biogra- astonishment and solitude ; but these soon gaye 
phies we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Challen,}way to others of a more temperate character, 
editor of “ Ladies’ Christian Annual,” an excel-}and in a short time we find our artist in the ca- 
lently monthly published in our city.] ’pacity of tutor, translator, essayist, and critic, 

PUSELS, In fact the letters of recommendation with 
‘ : {which he was provided by his friends in Berlin 

Henry Fuseli, the first on the page, was born} .-rved no other purpose than to make him ac- 
at Zurich, in Switzerland, about the year 1741.‘ ,inted with the booksellers, and thioush 
Of the exact date of his birth, and of the precise {11,41 with the miseries of a literary man's ife 
manner of spelling his name, there are some be tice Yost sanity 
slight differences. The artist himself altered; 7) this way he canes several years, alternately 
the first from that of his father’s, and the fin debt and in high spirits, just according to his 
the last from the register in the parish church}... .cesg or otherwise with the booksellers ana 
where he was christened. His father, John Gas- ithe public. But while he pursued literature he 
pard Fuessli, was a portrait painter of some‘ 4iq not neglect art. One day he was introduced 
celebrity, and one of the ancestors, Matthias Fu- ; by a friend to the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
essili, had, 2 century before, made himself | the then President of the Royal Academy, and 
name in Switzerland, as a painter of battles, pil-; a biter of taste and excellence in all that con- 
lages, storms, conflagrations, etc. It was NO} comed the fine arts. To him Fuseli ventured 
wonder, then, that with an artist for a father,!+, supmit a few of his drawings. Reynolds ex- 
and the name of a clever man in his family,}, ined them attentively and ‘kindly as his 
that the youthful painter grew enthusiastic ’ manner was, and inquired ot tis youth er 
about pictures, and took to painting as naturally ‘long he had studied in Italy. Being informed 
as a duckling does to water. When he grew {that he had never been in Italy, but was a na- 
old, he loved to get willing listner to whom he ‘tive of Switzerland, and hardly thought it neces- 
could impart the struggles of his youth; hoW, | sary to go to Rome for inspiration—“ Young 
with purloined candles, and pencils purchased peed treat the President. “were J the aun 
from his school pocket-money, he would steal ; o¢ Chisais sketches. and aids offesed a thov 
away in the night time to make copies of the padi a year aah om practice as an artist, I 
prints of Michael Angelo and Raphael ; how his } voula reject the proposal with conboaael "ss 
school-fellows, perceiving his talent for draw-§ sattering a judgment decided Fuseli; and from 
ing, ‘vere anxious to procure specimens of his ‘that day the trade of an author was abandoned 
pencil’s vagaries, even though purchased at the } tor the profession of a painter. 
expense of toys and sweetmeats; and sped | To paint was with Fuseli to attract a fashion- 
finally, his father becoming acquainted with the ‘able and admirable audience; and but few 
fact that his son would be a painter, took the ‘years passed ere he was considered as amongst 
very best possible means to bring about such 4 }+n4 first of his profession. The characteristics 
— by giving him a regular artistic | of his peculiar style are well portrayed in the 
eaucation., ¢ *. - 

Fuseli’s instructor in the arts was Salzer, of jfollowing icy ay 

Berlin, the author of “A Lexicon of the Fine} r 

Arts.” At Berlin, whither he had been accom } A “9 on atorageed esos: ag 

panied by his friend and companion, the then "With hideous shied vee” 

youthful, but afterward celebrated Lavater, our P Paes 

young artist speedily attracted attention; for,} In 1798 he opened his Milton Gallery, and 
besides being a painter, he was a poet of no crowds assembled daily to gaze on and wonder 
mean talent. Among the admirers of his geni-'at the genius and extravagance of the painter. 
us was Sir Andrew Mitchell, the British embas-} All that is horrible and grotesque in the pages 
sador to the Court of Russia. From this gen-of the poet were made more horrible, terrible, 
tleman Fuseli received much kindness, and it was}and grotesque on the canvas of the painter; 
principally by his advice and assistance that he }and few, who came merely for pleasure’s sake, 
was enabled at the early age of twenty-two to}went away from the gallery without a feeling of 
visit England—then, as now, the home of ge-isadness and gloom—perhaps as much impressed 
nius. On parting, the physiognomist presented ;with the peculiar character of the artist’s mind, 
his friend with this piece of advice, inscribed {as informed by his pencil of the attributes of 
on a card, in the German language :—“ Do but}the poet’s story. 

a tenth of what you can do, and fame and for-$ To attempt anything like a catalogue of the 
tune will be the result.” pictures which Fuseli painted—pictures whic 


‘¢ All dark and monstrous shapes 
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are esteemed of little value now—would exceed ; der of the day to carry out what he had begun 
our limits. As ascholar and an artist he was}in the forenoon, by sitting before a looking- 
equally esteemed in his day; and for twenty ‘glass and copying his own face and hands, and 
years he held the offices of Professor of Paint-;thus endeavoring to blend his impressions 
ing and Keeper of the Royal Academy. He is} drawn from the antique with those derived from 
known to the present generation rather by his} a diligent study of nature. He had already be- 
literary than artistic productions. Of his singu-} gun to perceive the importance of the action of 
larly eccentric style of conversation—a kind of} the hands in telling a story ; and whenever he 
broken English and French intermixed—there} was unable to obtain a model which pleased 
are many anecdotes; but for that we have no} him, he invariably introduced his own. In his 
particular taste, as they one and all exhibit the} picture of the “ Blind Fiddler,” which is now in 
artist in a severe, disagreeable, sarcastic, almost} the National Gallery, the hands of every one of 
Voltairean mood; but that he had warmth of} the figures are drawn from his own, and also the 
character enough to obtain himself friends, and} expression of the heads. The girl leaning on 
strength enough to secure them, and genius} the back of the chair is said to be very like 

enough to place his name on the record of the} what he was at the time. 

“world’s great men,” is sufficient praise and suf-} In 1803 he won the ten guinea prize which had 
ficient reward. He died on the 16th of April,} been offered for the best painting of “ Callisto 
1825, in the 84th year of his age. {in the bathof Diana.” Atthe sale of his effects 
oat. traits after his death, this was sold for £48 63. In 
. Ye , the same year he made his first sketch of the 

David Wilkie was born in a country-house, in} « Vijlage Politicians.” He also about this time 
the Parish of Cults, in Fifeshire, N. B., on the painted a “Scene from Macbeth,” where the 
18th of November, 1785. His father was the murderers sent by Macbeth to the house of 
minister of the parish, and appears to have} Macduff meet his wife and child. The expres- 
heen a quiet, studious man. As soon as Davie} sion of the boy, who boldly answers their ques- 
was old enough he was sent to school ; but, IN-* tions, was so excellent that Mr. Graham, the 
stead of making progress with his books, he} teacher of the Academy, immediately predicted 
used, as Dr. Stonegress—the preceptor of Ket-' that he would one day arrive at eminence from 
tle grammar-school, and now Bishop of Toronto,’ his strong delineation of nature. In 1804, in 
would persist in thinking, to “ waste his time in} his nineteenth year, he left the Academy, and 
drawing pictures.” Our youth was determined} returned home. While their he painted “ Pit- 
tobe a painter; and although his father did not} jessie Fair,” in which he inserted one hundred 
like the profession, and would rather David had} and forty portraits of rustics of the neighbor- 
been a preacher, his mother encouraged his in-} hood, most of whom he sketched in church for 
dinations, and provided him with the means of} want of a better opportunity. For this he only 
studying in the arts. ‘received £25 from Kinnear, a Scotch laird. 

He was sent in 1799, we are told, to “the But the time was coming soon when he was 
Trustee of the Academy in Edinburgh for the ‘to make himself famous in the world. In 1805 
Encouragement of Manufactures,” with some}he came to London, and became a student of 
specimen of drawings, and a letter of introduc- ‘the Royal Academy. He soon secured the pa- 
tion from the Earl of Leven to Mr. Thompson,?}tronace of the rich and noble, and was not 
the secretary. The drawings were not consid-} sjjowed to waste his energies ea ignoble pur- 
ered satisfactory, and it was only at the earnest: suits, The “Village Politicians,” exhibited at 
request of the Earl of Leven that he was admit-} the Academy, proved the stepping-stone to Wil- 
ted, But he soon made wonderful progress.— } kie’s fortune, and from that time he earned 
Everything he attempted he executed with the “golden opinions from all sorts of people.”— 
greatest precision and faithfulness to leading} goon afterwards, he produced the exquisitely 
principles. He showed himself a keen observ-} natural and well-known picture, the “Blind 
erof nature, and gave early indications of the § Widdler,” which was painted to order for Sir 
after excellence of his tablauxr de genre. He} George Beaumont. Its success was immediate 
was a constant frequenter of scenes likely to and immense, and Wilkie was everywhere con- 
furnish subject for paintings of this sort— } sidered as the first of British artists for domes- 
trysts, fairs, and market-places. In thatspecies} 4;, subjects 
of drawings in which taste and knowledge are} ine : ; " ‘ 
combined, he was far behind many in the same} mo ae ro at n 
class who had not a tithe of his talent; but} be th “" : dope ae yf ey 
though behind them in skill, he surpassed all} prt ME iesags Agony Degree oe 
eo , : Sat Or Wilkie’s ‘ Rent Day’ tell. 
his companions in comprehending the charac-? 
ter of whatever he was set to draw. He was} The public were impatient for other specimens 
always one of the first to enter the Academy} of his happy pencil, and various well-known 
, When opened in the morning, and invariably} subjects fell in rapid succession—all of them 
one of the last to depart ; and his intense appli-} distinguished by a most intimate acquaintance 
cation during the hours of study drew upon him } with the habits of “the people,” a free touch 
the ridicule of the other students, who fre-}and good eye for grouping and color, and in fact 
quently bantered him on the subject. When} by the genius of the man. “ Alfred in the Neat- 
the drawing hours were over he returned to his 3 herd’s Cottage,” for Mr. Davidson; and “The 
lodgings, and there labored during the remain-’Rent Day” for the Earl of Musgrave; “The 
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“wae nes Megan tele ary 5 —_ ae Proety not even know the year of his birth— 
age Festival” was painted for Mr. Angerstein,; though he is apparently about sixty years old; 
for eight h undred guineas. In 1809 he was elect- ; nor the names of his father and mother—though 
euch — fed pa —- —_ _ “enone yf 2 ro he had both. Bat, 
smber in 1514, 8 ealth was n¢ o- alter a ese are of little consequence—th 
ginning to decline rapidly from the closeness of} man and the artist is with us still, ond may his 
his application. He therefore determined upon} memoir remain long unwritten. 
paying a visit to Scotland, where he remained} In place, therefore, of any labored or length- 
from August until October. Upon his return to; ened notice of George Cruikshank and his inimi- 
“oa eee esa ergo in Kensington. In} table humorous productions, we take the fol- 
isos, epennychns ta midteer, Sa Pall-anadl, os  WOi8? letadtyShomiston that the o2ter UE 
2s, twenty- er, all-mall. 2s work, merely premising that the writer was at 
undertaking extended his reputation, but caused } the mansion of Samuel Rogers the poet :— 
him a loss of £414. His father died in Decem-} “ Ainsworth and G Cruiks 
; s fé N eorge Cruikshank (appro- 
ber, and he then invited his mother and sister; priately enough) entered the eran ae 
to come and live with him in London, ina home}ther. Isay appropriately enough, because they 
which he took in Kensington. In 1813, he} wer intime Cc ith e 
painted “ Blindman’s Buff, * for the Prince Re-3 bert ennereny hat th ~~ a, th ae 
a . 4 Sane 38 rand artist, that they had, to the public 
gent. ‘or the Letter of Introduction and peye, been for some time Siamesed. Ainsworth 
the “Refusal,” both small pictures, painted du-}looked much like the portrait of him prefixed 
ring this year, he received two hundred and fifty } to one of his recent volumes. He is strikingly 
— rea ager ~\ysm0e far caresig A ve Jregrimpe: ; his profile is well cut, and his upper 
n 1814, he visited Paris with his friend Mr.}lip has : at recular curv + 
Haydon, and ‘the rest of the fashionable world;” i in sss Ui ths tiyven eetiiinis His oyu 
and during the following year he painted and} very dark, and piercing rather than brilliant.— 
exhibited “ Distraining for Rent,” “The Rabbit} It i i akes gre ai i i 
on the Wall,” and “The Pedlar ;” and in 1817, } sists here hae = wee  c hes Py 
sepsis 1 easel weld : —g” The} ; Bea nic - is of jet black, and falls in ringlets, 
2 produce d de rk calle no ature 2 is 
Chelsea Pennsioners.” It was painted for the ; His nach won tn the vrs’ heichs of faa 
Duke of Wellington, at the cost of 1200 guineas, } much so, as to appear somewhat foppish—and 
oe by hie considered as the masterpiece; he sported an abundance of trinkets. Ains- 
0 1e artist. 2 wo : ‘ “) ¥ f pans 5 
In 1824, he travelled in Italy for the benefit : te ln ent hose of Hooke aaa 
of his health; in 1830, he was appointed pain- 3 were marked with peculiar grace. : 
- Ln " ara re 7 ——* post ag ny , oe has not heard of George Cruikshank f 
y the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence; in 18313 aver-toiling, i fatig sorge? 
£4 exhibited kia © Sohn Kuen,” and his Colam-}Seane yon tince, o aketoh of this inetai 
bus ;” in 1836 he was knighted by King Wil-? caricaturist appeared in Frazer’s Magazine, where 
liam the Fourth ; and in the next year the world } he was represented pe ps peak all sketch- 
was gratified by the appearance of his “ Cotter’s $j iece of paper 1 } mn the ¢ i 
es ages any :ing a piece of paper placed on the crown of his 
Saturday I ig it, and his Mary, Queen of ‘hat. It was much like him, but as many of my 
Sc ae _In ra so wo rbot in his } readers may neither have seen that drawing nor 
profession, that every year the Academy was} the original, I will try to describe himas he ap- 
graced by two or more of his paintings. In the peared that morning at Rogers’s, 
autumn of the year 1840, he went to the East, ° “ Cruikshank is tall, and rather lanky in per- 
in company with Mr. Woodburn, and travelled son. His head is well-shaped, and his face very 
uae oe ne unde ilar af ack : expressive, poo pale and thin. on gray 7 
8 g of 1842. 2ist | a ‘are piercing but ever moving; or, when they do 
—,S embarked at Constantinople on board } rest on any object, seem at once to look through 
the yore. “3 —— On mete ya ar-} it. He has lightish-colored hair (which he wears 
rived off Malta, where he imprudently ate a} carefully combed back, so as to leave his right 
large quantity of fruit and iced lemonade; and} Somalia, whic is high and well-developed, a 
on the first of June, whilst off Gibralter, he died, posed), and also enormous whiskers. He sports 
9 on wag wan evening his body was commit. ; moustachios of a very peculiar cut, which give 
see oe ap PE y sao marvin being read } his visage a half-martial appearance. At first 
over him by the Rev. James Vaughan, Rector of }sight, most persons would take him for a for- 
Wroxall. And there he sleeps >eigner. Many persons suppose that he, whose 
‘A calm and peaceful sleep, {comic sketches had so often moved their risible 
With the wild waves dashing o’er him.” ‘muscles, has something of the humorous in his 
‘physiognomical aspect. Such is not the case. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. ‘ He looks more like a cynic than a comic illus- 
We have but little to say of George Cruik-;trator. There is a sort of severe expression 
shank. As every one knows 6 discoverable in his countenance, which at times 
sis almost forbidding. 


ss sen hie duper hea ? “J did not get an oportunity of being near 
Pree = res ene wr a ; him, so that I could not listen to his conversa- 
4 {tion; but I have heard that he is usually tacl- 


The H th of hi - 
a } turn and morose. I was told that he was 
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seldom to be seen in society, and when we con- 
sider the vast amount of work which he gets: 
through, this may easily becredited. Foryears { 
t, he has illustrated the best comic works | 
yhich have appeared ; and not only has he sur- 
passed all otlvers in his own peculiar line, but he’ 
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has shown that in serious and even tragic sub- 
jects he is master of his art. In proof of this 
I need only refer the reader to some of his illus- 
trations in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ especially that strik- 
ing one of Fagin in the condemned cell.” 


“MEET ME IN HEAVEN.” 


BY KEPLER 


PHILLIPS, 


Jsit not strange how long atone of the voice, ¢ 
ora glance from the eye, will remain fresh in ; 
the memory ? and how, when long years, with 
their accumulations of joys and sorrows, shall 
have passed, a few words from the lips of the 
dying will linger in our ears, and even be, as it 
were, the guardians of our destiny? Wherever 
ve may wander, amidst whatever scenes we may 
ningle—be the circumstances which surround 
wwhat they may, however truant we may prove 
tothe soul’s highest and dearest interests, these 
little oracles will force themselves upon and 
dsim our attention. We may have many rubies 
inthe casket of memory whose beauty and pu- 
tity are sources of ceaseless joy; but what 
heart will not acknowledge this little string of 
parls— Meet me in Heaven’—to possess a 
tharm superior to themall? They may have 
wme from the cold lips of that sainted being 
who watched our infant years, and who first 
taught us to bend our knees in humble prayer 
lefore the Throne of Grace, and ask that God 
vould deliver us from the temptations of the 
world; that He would give us strength in the 
future to preserve untarnished the integrity of 
our hearts, and that, when the fierce battle of 
time shall have been fought, we may be found 
with the conqueror’s wreath upon our brows.— 
A darling sister may have uttered them just 
before her spirit winged its flight to the better 
shore; and while we think of her many acts of 
Kindness—the gentle manner in which she 
would reprove us for our faults, and how, with 
tearful eyes, she would plead with us to turn 
ftom the error of our ways—do we not fre- 
quently say to ourselves that we will endeavor 
tolead a new life—try to meet her? A father } 
ty have spoken them, even while the last; 
id was passing from the hour-glass of exis-} 
fence, and though every thought associated } 


: 











virtues to all around us. Oh! yes, we should 
ever keepthem in ourminds, andconstantly dwell 
upon the love that gave them utterance. They 
will prove sweet and powerful counteractants 
of this world’s selfishness ; they will pour within 
our hearts a continual stream of Christian sym- 
pathy for each other’s misfortunes—a sympa- 
thy which will bless the giver as much as the 
receiver. And this is not all; they will fortify 
us amidst the trials and sorrows of life, and will 
tell us, in pleasant tones, of the good time that 
is coming, when our hearts shall be no longer 
weary. 

‘Meet me in Heaven.” We should nevertry 
to drive that little note from our ears—never 
strive to raise its soothing influence from our 
hearts; we know not what a moral power it 
may wield ; we should place it even as a bea- 
con-light upon the watch-tower of our hearts, 
and permit its glad beams to extend far out 
upon the ocean of life, and though we be tossed 
about by rough gales, our way shall be made 
clear. And thus this little oracle will follow us 
until the period shall come for us to journey 
hence, and as we turn our backs upon time, and 
our eyes towards eternity, if we will listen, we 
may hear the spirit-voices of the household band 
calling us up to their own beautiful home, while 
our own glad hearts can send the cheering an- 
swer to them, that we are coming—coming to 
“meet you in Heaven!” 


—— 


THE TRANSITION from joy to sorrow is easiest 
in pure minds; as the true diamond when mois- 
tened by the breath recovers its lustre sooner 
than false ones. 


Winter, which, strips the leaves from around 


vith him recalls the memory of a sternness}us, makes us see the distant regions they for- 
which always quelled the gushing forth of the} merly concealed ; so does old age rob us of our 
young heart’s pure emotions, still he was our} enjoyments only to enlarge the prospect of the 
fither, and “ Meet me in Heaven,” as it faintly} eternity before us. 
mes from his lips, falls upon our hearts with} 
‘peculiar mournfulness, and bears away all un- 
kindly feelings. 

If we would harken more to these little sad, 
butholy verbal mementoes of the past, and per- 


3 WE wovutp have all young men inquire what 
‘time their sweethearts rise in the morning, and 
: how they spend their days ; and the young wo- 
nit them to have their way, they would create; men to be just as inquisitive concerning their 
‘well-spring of happiness within us, whose glad} swains. It may not be very poetical to be thus 
vaters would not only give life and vigor to our} prying, but it may save a world of trouble bye- 
Wn enjoyments, but would also extend their, and-bye, 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


THE MOLE CRICKET. ‘ 

Several months have elapsed since our last{ This insect, although so troublesome in many 
article upon the Science of Entomology appear-} countries, causes very little trouble in this, 
ed in the Home Magazine. Since that time we} where it is very seldom seen. We know of but 
have been confined to a sick room, unable to} two specimens that have been taken anywhere 
use the pen, and this must be our apology for} in this neighborhood, indeed they are the only 
so long omitting the articles we commenced} ones we have ever seen; one was captured by 
upon this interesting science. Waiving allfur-} Dr. S. A. Cooley, in Hartford, Comn., and is pre- 
ther introduction, we give a brief history of one} served in our own C abinet of Entomological 
of our most curious native insects. The mole} specimens, the other was also taken in Hartford 
cricket, which may be new to many of our read-} by Mr. Henry A. Goodwin, by whom it is still 
ers, and interesting to all who admire the curi-} ; preserved. The last mentioned i is a remarkably 
ous works of the Almighty, and can learn les-} fine specimen, and was captured during a severe 
sons of wisdom from the least of his works. shower, which brought it out from its place of 

No insect of the cricket kind is so extraor-} retreat, as these insects are remarkably fond of 
dinary in its appearance and habits, as the; moisture, and can live almost as well in the 











Acheta Gryllotalpa, commonly known as the} 
mole cricket. The color is of a dusky brown, } 
and at the extremity of the tail there are two} 
hairy appendages; the body consists of eight} 
scaly joints, and the thorax is covered with a? 
very hard and thick shield. But a most curi-§ 
ous peculiarity of this insect, from which it re- 
ceived its name, is the form of its fore feet, ; 
which spread out precisely like those of the | 
mole, are strong, webbed and hairy and termi 
nate in seperate claws. This curious insect is} 
much larger in Europe than in this country, j 
and much more troublesome and annoying.— 
It often undermines the banks of canals, and } 
destroys extensive fields, and vegetable gardens, 
by devouring the roots of the “plants, comeing: 
the tops to wither and die. It generally runs } 
backward, and is said to burrow faster even than ; 
the mole itself. 

Gardeners especially detest this insect, as in 
a single night it will run along a new ly sown ? 
furrow, robbing it of its entire contents ; for no-} 
thing can escape it, as its legs are so formed that } 
it can with ease penetrate the earth in any di-? 
rection, above, beneath, before, and behind.—} 
It seldom ventures above ground duriug the 
daytime, and the night is the time for its depre- 
dations. 

These insects prefer moist meadows, and the 
banks of rivers and small streams. They exca- 
vate beneath the surface a chamber about the ; 
size of a small hare’s egg, carefully smoothed { 
and rounded, where are deposited a hundred or | 
more eggs of a dusky yellow color. The eggs 
are hatched in about a month; the young afl 
sembling the parent in everything but the} 
wings, which are wanting; at this stage they are ‘ 
soft, of a light color and very small. 

They are very careful of their eggs, and the ; 
passage leading to the cell where they are de-} 
posited, winds in various directions; besides ( 
this precaution, the anxious parent stations her- 
self above to watch it. There is a certain black 
beetle which often attempts to get at the eggs 
to destroy them, but the watchful parent seizes ; 
the beetle from behind, and bites it asunder. | 





water, as out of it. 


THE OLD, OLD HOME. 





When I long for sainted memories, 
Like angel troops they come, 
If I fold my arms to ponder 
On the old, old home. 
The heart has many passages, 
Through which the feelings roam, 
But its middle aisle is sacred, 
To the old, old home. 


Where infancy was sheltered, 
Like rosebuds from the blast, 
Where boyhood’s brief elysium 
In joyousness was pass’d ; 
To that sweet spot forever, 
As to some hallowed dome, 
Life’s pilgrim bends his vision, 
Tis his old, old home. 


A father sat, how proudly, 
By that hearth-stone’s rays, 
And told his children stories 
Of his early manhood’s days; 
And one soft eye was beaming, . 
From child to child ’t would roam; 
Thus a mother connts her treasures 
In the old, old home. 


The birth-day gifts and festivals, 
The blended vesper hymn, 

(One dear one who was swelling it, 
Is with the Seraphim,) 

The fond “ good-night,” at bed time, 
How quiet sleep would come, 

And hold us all together, 
In the old, old home. 


Like a wreath of scented flowers, 
Close intertwined each heart, 
But time and change in concert 
Have blown the wreath apart, 
But sainted memories, 
Like angels ever come, 
If I fold my arms and ponder, 
On the old, old home. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 





“ Come—come into the house, Agnes. Some- 
body’s here who wants to see you,” eagerly call- 

There was no school on the afternoon of the} ed out the little girl’s mother from the back 
birth-day party. Poor little Agnes Lane! It} door; and the child hurried into the kitchen. 
ws a time of very severe trial to her; assevere} The next day at school, amid many pleasant 
probably as any of the struggles of her after- } discussions and reminiscences of the birth-day 
lif, but it gave her strength to meet and con-} party, it was incidentally mentioned that a bro- 
quer the difficulties which the future kept in} ther of Mrs. Lane’s had suddenly returned from 
store for her. the West, and taken his sister and her two 

It was a very bright summer afternoon, one } children away with him, for he was a widower, 
that seemed especially made for the occasion,} and a very eccentric one. Nobody, however, 
with the golden sunbeams glistening like jewels } paid much attention to this except Harriet 
mthe gray breasts of the distant mountains, } Ames, who exclaimed in sorrowful surprise— 
md the winds rocking the lullabies of July} “Has Agnes really gone? Poor little girl! I 
through the green branches of the trees. shall miss her so much, for I loved her very 

little Agnes Lane wandered with a heavy} dearly. And leaning her head on her desk, the 
heart through the narrow walk, flanked on either } girl burst into tears, and no more smiles bright- 
ite with currant bushes, which led to the foot } ened her sweet face that morning. 
ofher mother’s small garden. ’ 

She seemed to see the group of white-robed} Twelve yearshad passed. The parlors of the 
firs, as they gathered under the old trees in} palace dwelling were brilliantly lighted, and 
the lawns, and their merry laughter shook Up } groups of gay and gorgeously dressed guests 
the echoss which lay in the meadows around} filled up the long perspective, closed at either 

em. end with curtains of rose-damask. It was a 

She saw, too, the long table adorned with its } large party, given in one of our prinvipal cities, 
green wréaths, and crowned with mounds of in the house of a young authoress, whose sud- 
fait and pyramids of cake, but I do not think} den and brilliant success ‘in the literary world 
the cared for these things half so much as she} had been almost unprecedented. bay 
did that she was excluded, shut out from them | Her book had been quite the rage, and it 
by her poverty. This was the blow that struck ‘seemed as if the reviewers had fairly exhausted 
deepest, and rankled sorest, in the heart of Ag- {their vocabulary of flattering adjectives over 
tes Lane. this new volume. That it contained much ori- 

“Well, I'll be somebody some day—see if? ginality, much power and pathos, much depth 
Tm not,” murmured the little girl, as she } and earnestness,no intelligent reader could deny. 
brought down her foot on the sand, and crim-}; The authoress entered late. A hush stole 
fed her fingers with the sudden crushing of} through the hum of the crowd, as, escorted by 
the stem of currants she had plucked from the } her uncle, a gray-haired, but fine looking old 
bushes. gentleman, she passed up to the hostess. She 

And if you had looked in Agnes’ face at that} was not beautiful, but her pale, finely chiselled 
Homent, and seen the light as it outshone from } face, with its deep blue eyes, and sweet mobile 
her blue eyes, you would have thought it a{mouth, was one you would remember longer 
Prophesy of success for her future. ; than any vision of mere earth-beauty. 11) 


CONCLUDED. 
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“Do you really know her, Mr. Hughes. How;and despondency! ‘ Nobody can disgrace usif 
I wish you would present me to her.” 2 we do not disgrace ourselves ?’ ” 

The speaker was a young and haughty-look-; “Yes, I remember them, Agnes, and looking 
ing girl. Jewels circled her bare arms, and} at you, now I think. a 
gleamed over her white neck. They called her « Still she wears her laurels meekly— 
very beautiful, but I do not think her face was When you look within her eyes, 
one which the eyes of a little child would have} Seeking for the old-time fondness, 
turned to amid its tears. You shall find the old replies.” 

set will do so now with much pleasure, Miss} «(oq grant it may be even so always,” mur. 
athe ghia Formate 2 tov ume te Lane, while her heed dropped 
able time, for she stands in that alcove, and the ee See mea tis 
ae around her is not so large as it has} ittle children, if you are scorned and despis. 

faced - ; ms . ed by others, do not fear. Hope on, witha 

“We have met before I think, Miss Willis,” : heave heats: for God does not serail and for you 
said the soft voice of the young authoress, 88 Stoo, “the end may be better than the begin- 
her blue eyes searched the proud face before } ning.” 
her. : : ae ~ - eS 

g 
“T do not remember that I ever had the plea- i 
sure of seeing you until this evening. Itis one; THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 
I could never have forgotten,” answered the} - a q . 
beauty, with one of her most captivating smiles.{ Dear mother,” said a little girl, as they were 

“ Perhaps I ean remind you. You remember } W@'king together in the garden, “why do you 
little Agnes Lane, the washer-woman’s daughter, } have so few of those beautiful double almonds 
who went to school with you in Woodfern.” {12 the garden ? You have hardly a bed where 

The truth flashed into Bertha Willis’s mind, } there is not a tuft of violets, and-they are 80 
and the warm blood intoherface. Sheremem-{™uch plainer! What can be the reason!” 
bered the long-gone birth-day party, and how} “ My dear,” said the mother, “gather mea 
she had scorned and slighted the little girl who ; bunch of each. Then I will tell you why I pre- 
now stood before her an honored guest among } fer the humble violet. ; 

$ The little girl ran off, and soon returned with 


the proudest of the land, whose words were} - 
hung on by great men and lovely woman, and }® fine bunch of the beautiful almond and a few 


whose slightest attentions were received with } Violets. . 
most flattering eagerness. ; .“Smell them, my dear,” said her mother, 


Bertha Willis stammered over a few expres-; “and try which is the sweetest.” — 
The child smelled again and again, and could 


sions of delight at meeting her old schoolfellow, ° : ; 
but her face contradicted these, and as others 3 scarcely believe herself that the lovely almond 
gathered about Miss Lane, she fell back with a} had no scent, while the plain violet had a de- 
sigh of relief. ° lightful odor. : 

“To think, Hattie,” said the belle to a grace- “ Well, my child, which is the sweetest ” 
ful, brown-haired girl, with whom she was pac-; “ Oh, dear mother, it is the little violet!” 
ing the veranda, “this wonderful authoress } “Well, you know now, my child, why I pre- 
about whom everybody is going crazy, should } fer the plain violet to the beautiful almond.— 
prove to be our old schoolmate, Agnes Lane, ; Beauty without fragrance, in flowers, is, in my 
the washerwoman’s daughter! I never was {°P!nion, something like beauty without gentle- 
quite so nonplussed in my life, as when she told ; 2°8§ and good temper in little girls. c 
methis. Her reminiscences of me, I am certain, When any of those people who speak with 
can’t be especially agreeable! - out reflection, and may say to you, Whe 

“T ean see her still in her calico dress and ;charming blue eyes; W hat beautiful curls! 
cotton sun-bonnet-——” ¢ What a fine complexion!’ without knowing 

“So can I,” eagerly interrupted Harriet Ames, Whether you have any good qualities, and with- 
“and I loved her when she was the washer- ; Out thinking of your defects and failings, with 
woman’s daughter, ahd felt, child as I was, there {80me of which everybody is born, — 
were the germs of a great life in her character, then, my little girl, the almond blossom; an 


How I wish I could see and speak to her :Temember also, when your mother may not be 
‘there to tell you, that beauty without gentle- 


now!” 
And she did. Half an hour later she was sit- ness and good temper, is worthless.—[ Selected. 


ting in a private boudoir with the authoress, 
and smoothing back, with all the old caressing} To Lirr a Fur Guass Borrze wits A Straw. 
tenderness, the brown*hair from the low intel- }—Take a straw which is not broken or bruised, 
lectual forehead. and having bent one end of it into a sharp an- 

“Do youremember, Hattie,” said Agnes Lane, { gle, put this curved end into the bottle, so that 
lifting her blue eyes, full of light, to her com-{the bent part may rest against its side: you may 
panion’s face, “the words you said to me that} then take the other end, and lift up the bottle 
day when you found me under the old oak tree § by it, without breaking the straw, and this will 
in a corner of the play-ground—words written }be more easily accomplished, as the angular 
in letters of gold on-my heart, and that have{part of the straw approaches nearer to that 
been strength to me often in hours of weakness ; which comes out of the bottle. 
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The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 


This man possessed five hundred pounds a year! 
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JOHN KYRLE, THE “MAN OF ROSS.” tom 

Pope, in the following lines, has immortalized the ‘‘ Man of Ross,” whose real name and portrait are a 
given above. He lived in the town of Ross, Herefordshire, England, where he died a bachelor. at an-advanced : 
aged, in 1724. Following the benevolent impulses of his heart, he sought in every way to improve the pani 
condition of his neighbors, and to beautify the region around their village. He found the country bare of ing ¢ 
trees, and, by his example, encouragement, and money, had it planted and ornamented, as the verses then 
intimate. He secured a supply of water for the town; where roads were rough and dangerous, he had 4 ness 
causway constructed, lined with trees and seats for the accommodation of travellers. He-distributed food to of he 
the poor; gave marriage gifts to industrious couples—did, in fact, all the good deeds enumerated by the ‘oh 
poet. Oberlin, the Pastor of Waldback, in the Ban de la Roche, is the fine modern counterpart of the whil 
«Maw oF Ross.’ i their 
But all our praises why should lords engross? He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, adop 
: Rise ! honest muse, and sing the Man or Ross. $ Where age and want sit smiling at the gate; a We: 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, : Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans blest, ized 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. | The young who labor, and the old who rest. M 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s suitry brow? Is any sick, the Man of Ross relieves, ny 
From the dry rock, who bade the waters flow? Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives Seno 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, ‘ Is there a variance, enter but his door, by a 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. his t1 
But, clear and artless, pouring through the plain $ Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, hand 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. § And vile attorneys, now an useless race. but I 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 3 Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue : 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? What all so wish, but want the power to do. ignok 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? ; Oh, say, what sums that gen’rous hand supply? Rie 
*¢ The Man of Ross!" each lisping babe replies. ¢ What mines, to swell that boundless charity? the J 
3echold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! ; Of debts and taxes, wife, and children clear, Vol 





